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ROYAL ACADEMY DINNERS. 


By Dutton Cook. 





Wnen Englishmen by united action have attained some desired 
end, or accomplished some object they believe to be of importance, - 
they usually celebrate the occasion and their own consequence by 
means of a public dinner: meeting at table, as Dr. Johnson has 
it, ‘to eat and drink together, and to promote kindness.’ It was 
only to be expected, therefore, that the artists who had combined 
to institute the Royal Academy, and had opened its first exhibition, 
should commemorate their proceedings after the accustomed festive 
manner. Accordingly we find that on the evening of the 26th April 
1769, the day of the opening of their first exhibition, the Royal 
Academicians met together at the St. Alban’s Tavern, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pall Mall, and enjoyed ‘an elegant entertainment.’ 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the President of the new institution—he had 
but lately been knighted by the king—took the chair, and was sup- 
ported by several of the nobility and other distinguished patrons 
ind lovers of the fine arts. Various songs and odes were composed 
in honour of the occasion, including verses by Dr. Franklin, ‘ The 
‘riumph of the Arts,’ and a canzonet by Mr. Hull, beginning, 


‘ Let science hail this happy year, 
Let fame its rising glories sing, 
When arts unwonted lustre wear 
And boast a patron in their king ; 
And here unrivalled shall they reign, 


For George protects the polished train!’ 
VOL. III, 
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The Royal Academy was generally understood to have ¢om. 
menced its career auspiciously ; it must be confessed, however, that 
its earlier transactions were on a very limited scale. The ‘fr 
exhibition—held in a room some thirty feet long, with @ raised ‘dep. 
tral skylight, built for an auctioneer, on the south side of Pall Mall, 
a little eastward of the site now occupied by the Senior Uniteg 
Service Club—contained only 186 works. Of these, 79 were cop. 
tributed by members of the Academy, and 57 by ‘ outside’ exhi. 
bitors. Two days—the 18th and 14th April—had been appointed 
for the reception of the works sent for exhibition. The pictures 
exhibited consisted of 40 portraits ; 48 landscapes ; 22 designs deal. 
ing with historical, poetical, or scriptural subjects; 5 studies of 
animals and flowers; 9 pieces of sculpture; 2 specimens of die. 
engraving ; and 10 architectural drawings. It may be added that 
the exhibition continued open for four weeks and four days only; 
that, to the chagrin of the Academicians, it was not honoured by the 
presence of royalty until two days before it closed, although the 
24th April had been specially set apart for the convenience of their 
Majesties; that the long-continued practice of placing sentries at 
the door commenced with that first visit of King George and Queen 
Charlotte; and that the catalogue, for which sixpence only was 
charged, informed those of the public who had expected to be 
admitted ‘without any expense’—seeing that the Academy was 
‘supported by royal munificence’—that the Academicians ‘ had not 
been able to suggest any other means than that of receiving money 
for admittance to prevent the rooms from being filled by improper 
persons, to the entire exclusion of those for whom the exhibition is 
apparently intended.’ 7 

There were two female artists, Mary Moser and Angelica Kaufl- 
man, on the first list of members of the Royal Academy. It may 
be assumed, however, that these ladies were not present at the 
‘elegant entertainment’ provided by the host of the St. Alban’s 
Tavern ; nor is it likely that they shared in any of the later dinners 
of the Academicians. Apparently the dinner, commemorative of 
the opening of the exhibition, was not in the first instance designed 
to be an annual event. What is now understood as the first 
annual dinner of the Royal Academy was given on St. George's 
day, April 23, 1771, in the rooms the king had appointed to 
the uses of the institution in old Somerset House. This edifice, 
which had been the hereditary property of the Crown since the 
attainder of the Duke of Somerset in 1552, George III. subse- 
quently yielded to the Government for conversion into public offices, 
reserving to himself the right of appropriating certain portions of 
the new buildings to the Academy and other learned societies. 
The Academicians met in their new premises on the 14th January 
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1771, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland and several of 
the nobility being present upon the occasion. At the dinner Sir 
Joshua again presided. Twenty-five guests were invited over and 
above the number of the Academicians ; and it appears that the 
dinner was charged at the very moderate rate of ‘5s. ahead and 
. for dessert.’ 

" haa these twenty-five visitors was Horace Walpole, who 
has left some account of an incident that occurred at the dinner, 
and has mentioned the names of other of the diners. He writes : 
‘Dining at the Royal Academy, Dr. Goldsmith [the Academy’s 
first Professor of History] drew the attention of the company with 
an account of a marvellous treasure of ancient poems lately dis- 
covered at Bristol, and expressed enthusiastic belief in them ; for 
which he was laughed at by Dr. Johnson, who was present [the 
Academy’s Professor of Ancient Literature]. I soon found that 
this was the trouvaille of my friend Chatterton ; and I told Dr. 
Goldsmith that this novelty was known to me, who might, if I had 
pleased, have had the honour of ushering the great discovery to the 
learned world. You may imagine we did not at all agree in the 
measure of our faith; but, although his credulity diverted me, my 
mirth was soon dashed; for, on asking him about Chatterton, he 
told me he had been in London, and had destroyed himself.’ In 
1780 Walpole writes to his friend the Rev. Mr. Cole further about 
Chatterton: ‘I did not repeat what Dr. Goldsmith told me at 
the Royal Academy, when I first heard of his death, that he went 
by the name of ‘‘ The Young Villain.”’ ’ 

The Academicians were also accustomed to dine together annu- 
ally on the 4th of June, to celebrate the birthday of George IITI., 
who was reverenced as the founder of the institution. In 1789, 
when the king’s restoration to comparative sanity was the occasion 
of great popular rejoicings and a grand Thanksgiving Service at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Academy celebrated the royal birthday with 
peculiar magnificence. The dinner was given at the famous Crown 
and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, and the company numbered four 
ge A like entertainment was also given annually on the 
beng “4 the birthday of Queen Charlotte. The cost of these 

quets, amounting to 112/. in each year, was defrayed by the 
ie until 1809, when it was determined that those who 
. svete mange should pay for their tickets. 

ear that there had been misunderstanding at the outset 
ws the pecuniary position of the Royal pen iter The public 

_cen informed that the institution was ‘supported by royal 
munificence,’ and the king had apparently engaged to ly all 
necessary funds out of the priv yy : hile di ti ne , 
accounts to be subm} privy purse, while directing al the 

€ submitted to him for audit, and retaining in his own 
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hands the appointment of treasurer. The exuberant loyalty of the 
early Academicians was thus intelligible enough, and the poetic 
effusions gracing the first Academy dinner had some excuse for their 


fervour. 


Mr. Hull sang to the painters, describing them ag ‘, 


polished train,’ Xe. : 


‘*Tis yours, O well-selected band, 
To watch where infant genius blows ; 
To rear the flower with fostering hand, 
And every latent sweet disclose : 
That arts unrivalled long may reign 
Where George protects the polished train. 


No more to distant realms repair 
For foreign aid or borrowed rule ; 
Beneath her monarch’s generous care 
Britannia founds a nobler school, 
Where arts unrivalled shall remain, 
For George protects the polished train.’ 


And Dr. Franklin thus extolled his Majesty : 


‘Whilst Eastern tyrants in the trophied car 


Wave the red banner of destructive war, 
In George’s breast a nobler flame 
Is kindled, and a fairer fame 
Excites to cherish native worth ; 

To call the latent seeds of genius forth, 
To bid discordant factions cease, 

And cultivate the gentler arts of peace. 


*” * * * 


With rapture the prophetic Muse 
Her country’s opening glory views, 
Already sees with wondering eyes 
Our Titians and our Guidos rise ; 
Sees new Palladios grace the historic page, 
And British Raphaels charm a future age. 


Meantime, ye sons of art, your offerings bring 
To grace your patron and your king ; 

Bid sculptors grave his honoured name 

In marble lasting as his fame ; 

Bid painting’s magic pencil trace 

The features of his darling race, 
And as it flows through all the royal line,’ 
Glow with superior warmth and energy divine.’ 


But the Academicians had to learn that, for all their flourishes 
about ‘royal munificence,’ their institution really existed upon 
humbler terms, was dependent upon the favour of the general body 
of the public, upon the sale of catalogues, and the receipts for 
admission to the exhibitions. However enthusiastic he might be 
on behalf of the fine arts, the king owned a frugal mind. For 
twelve years the expenditure of the Academy was in excess of its 
receipts ; the deficiency being supplied out of the privy purse. 


Altogether the king contributed about 50001. to the maintenance of 
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the institution. But in 1780, when the Academy held its first 
exhibition in new Somerset House, and the shillings of the public 
began to pour in for admission to the picture-galleries, the king 
brought his ‘ munificence’ to an end. The Crown has since contri- _ 
buted nothing in aid of the institution. For a century the Academy 
has been royal only nominally, or as a theatre is called royal, 
because its pee Her mgt — conacinies = is gue 

On the 10th December e members of the Academy 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation by dining 
together; the 10th December 1768 being the date of the parch- 
ment document signed by George III., but unsealed and unattested, 
which the Academicians have always regarded as their charter, the 
title-deed of their corporate existence. In those old-fashioned days 
gentlemen were wont not merely to propose toasts and sentiments, 
but to sing songs after dinner over their wine or their punch; as 
Sir Harry Bumper sings at Charles Surface’s table in T’he School 
for Scandal. On this occasion such of the Academicians as were 
sufficiently accomplished, or so deemed themselves, favoured the 
company with songs, some of these being expressly composed for 
the evening’s celebration. One of the oldest members of the insti- 
tution, Mr. Paul Sandby, we are told, was in the habit of enter- 
taining his fellow-Academicians with original verses of a humorous 
“i eo eyes relating to ‘the foibles and follies of the passing 
our.’ Without doubt Mr. Sandby duly distinguished himself on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the heat ‘ 

In November 1809 the Academicians dined together in their 
eg at Somerset House, to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the accession of George III. But the auditors of the 
Academy had advised slaanaalienesak of its expenses. It had been 
resolved, therefore, with a view to economising its funds, that to the 
annual dinner on the opening of the exhibition no more than one 
wr ee should be issued, inclusive of the 

ers of the Academy; and that the guests ‘should not be 
nome — yen of ae preg or by yielding to the 
ge . # eg ances, but should, as originally intended, 
race é highest order of society, and the most distinguished 
we ers se patrons of art. _ Further, that the price of the 
on a eee be raised from sixpence to one shilling, because of 
for i : he paper, and because one shilling was the usual charge 
idles : alogues at picture-sales, &c. It was estimated that by 
decided “athe paving of 7001. a year would be effected ; and it was 
aa eines : : expense of the dinners on the birthdays of the king 
liiatiiees ; d be defrayed by those who were present at such 
sli nts, and no longer be charged upon the funds of the 
y, and that the annual outlay in works of charity should be 
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reduced. The Academicians, therefore, who dined together in cele. 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the king’s accession, paid the 
cost out of their own individual pockets. 

Eventually, and perhaps as a consequence of this new arrange. 
ment, the birthday-dinners were abandoned. By way of substi. 
tute, an annual conversazione is now given at the close of the ex. 
hibition. This entertainment, provided at the cost of the Academy, 
is open to all the exhibitors, while the officers of other art-societieg 
in London, and many distinguished guests, are invited. The first 
soirée or conversazione of the Academy was given in 1851. 

On the 1st December 1815 the Royal Academicians recognised 
the presence of Canova in Ergland by inviting him to dinner at their 
rooms in Somerset House. Haydon comments more suo upon this 
incident : ‘ The Academicians at first would pay no attention to him, 
and swore he came for work. At last, mere shame obliged them to 
invite him to a dinner. As to coming for work, he said to me, “I 
have always had too much. I should not have given a colossal 
statue of Religion to St. Peter’s if I had wanted work.’ One had 
a feeling about Canova as if he were a descendant of the great,’ 
Canova’s advice was sought by the Government touching the Elgin 
marbles, which, in 1816, on a recommendation of a Committee of 
the House of Commons, were purchased for 35,0001. ‘ Canova’s 
visit was a victory for me,’ writes Haydon. ‘ What became now of 
all the sneers at my ‘‘ senseless inanity’ about the marbles? My 
opponents among the Academicians shrunk up . . . . Canova, the 
great artist of Europe, to repeat word for word what I had been 


_ Saying for seven years !’ 


In 1818, on the 10th December, the Academicians dined to- 
gether, to celebrate the fact that their institution had- endured for 
fifty years. It had been proposed to commemorate the event afters 
more enduring fashion, by the striking of ‘a jubilee medal,’ or the 
publication of a book setting forth a complete history of the Academy, 
with portraits and biographies of its members; but these projects 
were reluctantly abandoned. On the 17th December 1836, on the 
eve of the removal of their institution to Trafalgar-square, the 
Academicians met at a farewell dinner in the council-room of Somer- 
set House, that they might assemble once more and for the last time 
in the building they had occupied so many years. The members 
paid 11. each for their tickets on this occasion. Four years before, 
at the anniversary dinner, the President, proposing the health of 
the king, adverted to what he held to be ‘a new epoch in the history 
of art’—the erection of the National Gallery in Trafalgar-square and 
the devotion of half of it to the Royal Academy. The health of 
Mr. Wilkins, R.A., the architect of the new building, was after- 
wards proposed and fervently received; Mr. Wilkins, in respons 
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e company with a detuiled ac . 
Having been elected Antiquary of the ae plans, &e. 
Seott was present at the annual dinner of 1 ce ‘ 6, Sir Walter 
was proposed by Sir Thomas Lawrence, the Pr te aaegeinagen 
he could make himself heard—for, as Leslie h esident. As soon as 
siastic applause with which the toast was rec ve i pis paral 
of the kind he had ever witnessed—Scott aan — 
led to believe the post he elgg — that he had been 
now find,’ he continued, ‘ that I reckoned er pane sendin 
my first appearance here as a member I saad out my host; for on 
one of the most arduous of duties—that a = on to perform 
According to the existing regulations es ing a speech.’ 
tations to the annual dinner are. to be issued cag a= tg 
Council, ‘to persons in elevated situations of om _ os sident and 
talents, or known patrons of the arts » 0 a rank, distinguished 
mary for the President to wait personall a reyes rs meer 
blood, and respectfully solicit their a on the adult princes of the 
list of ex-officio guests comprises presence upon the occasion. The 
Ministers, the great offi ses, among others, all the Cabin 
gr cers of State and of th ” 
members of the diplomatic body, the Archbi e royal household, the 
York, the Commander-in-Chief the S es ishops of Canterbury and 
Superior Courts, the Lord Mavo P gen er, the chief judges of the 
aa the heads of the several ee 1 Attorney and Solicitor 
Governor of the Bank of England ee and scientific bodies, the 
cates: In addition, the seine - a field-officer of brigade- 
= lers of her Majesty’s peciies statesmen and parliamentary 
: ividuals conspicuous for their pe re usually invited, with ‘a few 
tat zeal in the promotion of - POORAS penn He ee ne a 
fo , blishment of the Academy.’ N. = objects involved in the 
= A —_ of invitation, eb - a —— — one hundred and 
the Academy and the musici sent to the members of 
invitations to su iclans, are to be issued a 
pply the vacanci a - No subsequent 
exeuses are on an ncies occasioned by th 
. ; y pretext to b by ose who send 
=... by foreign Ministers” except in the case of vacan- 
bein : @ be proposed by a iain 1 h = - to be invited 
g; and no proposition mber of the Council for the ti 
unless b for an invit time 
s by ballot of th vitation is to pass in th . 
Th e members pr e Council 
e Academy’s list f p esent. 
hames of perso of guests being so well . : 
pa entitled, year aft supplied with the 
tollows that ther cial rank, to places at the di ¥4 
isiihidiees e can be very few of wh e dinner-table, it 
8,’ or those i what are known as ‘ ; 
possess in regard to whi as ‘ fluctuatin 
in ihdcte a of selection. pee he aie Council 
the most is discretionary privilege i y informs us that ‘the mode 
remarkable peculiarities : f oe constitutes one of 
; gular convivial institu- 
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tion.’ It appears that the Council being assembled to deliberate 
the arrangements for the ensuing banquet, the secretary reads Over 
the list of the names included in the invitations of the prevyioys 
year. Of. these probably more than nine-tenths are at once recog. 
nised as persons entitled de jure or by prescriptive enjoyment to , 
repetition of the compliment of invitation. But upon the mentig, 
of a name which suggests doubt as to the expediency or propriety 
of its retention upon the list, the point is discussed, and, ‘if gop. 
demned by the majority of the Council, the individual is ‘‘ scratched,” 
In this way a certain number of the guests of the last year, beip 
held to possess no further claim to the Academy’s hospitality, are 
excluded from this year’s dinner, and a corresponding list of vacan. 
cies is left for the Council to fill up. Some few years ago the iny. 
tations to new guests that, in this way, became issuable did not 
exceed an average of ten or twelve. But the Academy has noy 
extended its dinner-tables, and the number is probably greater. 

It was at one time the rule ofthe Academy to pose itself as 
above and beyond the reach of criticism, and generally to snub the 
press. The critics of the public journals were denied any opportu- 
nities beyond such as they could obtain for themselves of seeing the 
pictures ; the Academy would set apart no hours for their conveui- 
ence, nor recognise, indeed, any press privileges whatever. It fol. 
lowed that no reporter was allowed to be present at the annual 
dinner, and the ptblic was left comparatively uninformed upon the 
subject. ‘ The porter’s list of illustrious, titled, and distinguished 
guests was all that the strict exclusiveness of the Academy would 
concede for the gratification of external curiosity.’ But the Aca- 
demy wearied at last of its exclusiveness and secrecy, and became 
conscious that certain advantages existed on the side of publicity. 
‘Some little disappointment,’ it was confessed, had been .the lot of 
those ‘ called upon by official station, or in acknowledgment of a toast 
involving a personal compliment, to address the distinguished as- 
sembly,’ that their speeches were not reported, that no record was 
preserved of the oratorical incidents of the celebration. The Aca- 
demicians apprehended, moreover, that the press, in its exclusion 
from the dinner, found ‘an annually recurring source of irritation 
against the conduct and government of the Academy.’ For entirely 
selfish reasons, therefore, a reform was introduced; and after the 
presence of the Prince Consort at the dinner of 1851, under the 
presidency of Sir Charles Eastlake, it was agreed that a representa- 
tive of the Times should be invited to the entertainment on the uw 
derstanding that he would supply the other daily journals with 4 
copy of his report. 

It appears that the President of the Academy, as chairman of 
the annual dinner, is sometimes troubled with questions as t0 the 
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shalling of his guests and their respective rights of pre- 
eedence. At one time it had been the custom, when no member 
of the royal family was present, to place the Cabinet Ministers, 
in due order, on the right of the chair, the Lord Chancellor, or, in 
his absence, the Lord President of the Council, occupying the post 
of honour; while on the left were arranged ‘such individuals of 
ducal rank, not members of the Cabinet, as honoured the dinner 
with their presence, beginning with the Earl Marshal and following 
the order of seniority of patent in their proximity to the chair,’ a 
particular portion of the table being assigned to the members of the 
Corps Diplomatique, en masse. But upon one occasion, during the 
presidency of Sir M. A. Shee, when the usual invitation had been 
addressed to the Russian Ambassador, Prince Lieven, who happened 
to be the senior member of the Diplomatic Body at the Court of 
St. James’s, an officer attached to the legation waited upon the 
Secretary of the Academy, to explain that the Prince could only be 
present at the dinner in the event of certain stipulations being 
complied with. His Excellency desired to express his respect for 
the Academy and its members, and his desire to accept their invita- 
tion; but as an ambassador of the highest class, and the senior 
in point of residence of the only two functionaries of his rank then 
in London, he could not, consistently with what was due to his 
sovereign, his order, and himself, waive the right of precedence 
pertaining to his diplomatic character: he claimed to sit on the 
immediate right of the President, provided, of course, that no mem- 
ber of the royal family was present to assert a superior title to 
that place of honour. Sir Martin was much perplexed. The place 
Prince Lieven demanded had been assigned, in pursuance of the 
usual custom of the Academy, to the Lord Chancellor for the time 
being—no less a person than Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
Would Brougham give way ? Without an hour’s delay the President 
sought and obtained an audience of the Prime Minister, Earl Grey, 
explaining the difficulties of the case, and requesting his lordship’s 
a. as to the expediency of acceding to the exacting demands 
oe diplomacy.’ To Lord Grey the question was easy of 
theo ange — out that ‘the strict rule of courtly precedence 
i _ Civi ised Europe assigned to ambassadors of the first 
' Position at the court and in the country to which they are 
ue next in dignity to the princes of the blood, and, con- 
Mee ese to that enjoyed by the highest nobility and most 
theta ai tank among the natives.’ The required assurance was 
cia conveyed to Prince Lieven that his diplomatic status and 
hve * recognised; and he duly attended the 
on the President’ ve Brougham in the place of honour, immediately 
ents right hand; for, owing to the serious state of 
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the king’s health, no royal prince was present, althongh th, 
Duke of Sussex had accepted the invitation of the Academy, 

It was not until 1867 that the Associates were admitted to th 
annual dinner. The plate possessed by the Academy, it may be 
mentioned, was not purchased out of its funds, but is the gift of 
the members to their institution, each, from time to time, conty. 
buting something to the general stock. The expense of the anny] 
dinner of the Academy amounts to about 3201. The conversazion 
at the close of the season, for the entertainment of the ‘ outsiders, 
costs a little over 100/. In addition to these entertainments ther 
is an annual dinner of a private kind, the cost falling also on the 
funds of the Institution, given on the assembling of the newly. 
elected and the retiring members of the Council; for of the eight 
Academicians who, in addition to the President, form the Cound, 
four retire by rotation every year, their places being filled by fow 
others, newly elected Academicians being always placed at the head 
of the list for service in the succeeding Council. Further, it may 
be mentioned that the Secretary of the Academy is duly authorised 
to expend every year a sum not exceeding 100/. in the provision 
of refreshments for the ‘ hanging committee,’ each member of such 
committee being paid, moreover, a sum of two guineas for each day 
of his attendance, as compensation for his loss of time. Altogether 
it may be estimated that, from the date of its foundation to the 
present time, the Royal Academy of Arts has expended out of its 
funds a sum of not less than 50,0001. merely in eating and 
drinking. 
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BURLESQUE: PAST AND PRESENT. 


——— 


Berore offering a few remarks on the past and present condition of 
that form of dramatic entertainment specifically known as burlesque, 
it may be as well to arrive at a definite idea of some half-dozen 
words, which either belong to the same family or are traversed by a 
vein of resemblance. Burlesque is really a generic term, compre- 
hending such divisions as parody, travesty, farce, and even cari- 
eature. Etymologically, the word is synonymous with jest. What- 
ever tends to cast ridicule upon any object or individual, whatever 
form of satire brings absurdities, inconsistencies, extravagances of 
any kind into strong relief, is a kind of burlesque. The two most 
important branches of burlesque are those known as travesty and 
as parody. Parody is a burlesque imitation of a more or less 
serious original, preserving the form of that original, and as far 
as possible its words. Travesty, on the other hand, is bound by no 
such constraints as these. Parody deals chiefly with style; tra- 
vesty with sentiment. When speeches of a frivolous, a contemp- 
tible, a mock-heroic character are placed in the lips of dramatis 
persone who are regarded as giving utterance to ideas of an ele- 
vated, a noble, or a pathetic sort, the result is, strictly speaking, 
travesty. You have, as the word denotes, a change of dress— 
a contrast effected through the medium of language, which is the 
garb of thought. Parody should reproduce the rhythm, cadences, 
syllables, of the original; but it should carry a different meaning, 
and leave an impression pleasantly flavoured with raillery and banter. 
The parodist is, in fact, a literary mimic ; the travestier a humorous 
libeller. Aristophanes travesties Euripides rather than parodies him. 
Mr. F, C. Burnand’s version of Diplomacy at the Strand Theatre 
ee a burlesque, but it belonged essentially to that department of 
urlesque which is known as travesty. On the other hand, Corneille 
— Chapelain in his Cid ; Racine parodies Corneille. Schiller’s 
das been parodied by many a German wit. Barham’s compo- 
Sition beginning, 


‘Not a sou had he got, not a guinea or a note, 
And he looked confoundedly flurried, 
As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And his landlady after him hurried,’ 


18 One of the very best parodies ever written. 


BP ry is said to be born of a sense of the disproportion and 
ot things ; and this disproportion it is the business of bur- 
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lesque to bring out into strong and emphatic relief. Burlesque 
therefore, might almost be defined as a sort of laughter-moying 
satire. When it does more than raise a smile or provide the mate. 
rial for merriment, it mistakes its due function, and steps out. 
side its legitimate province. It is not its business to magnify 
deformities or monstrosities ; it must have no arriére pensée of the 
painful about it. It is never more suitably occupied than when j 
brings about a kind of comic topsy-turvydom. For these reasons the 
dramatic works of Mr. W. S. Gilbert are, in the truest sense of the 
word, burlesques. The idea which he suggests so happily in a series 
of works that have well deserved the honour of publication in book. 
shape,* and that will long continue to be the delight of the English 
stage, is that of a world which is, so to speak, one great misdeal, 
Mr. Gilbert burlesques the amenities of existence—social, pro- 
fessional, political, official. The song which he places in the lipsof 
the Judge in T'rial by Jury is pure burlesque ; so is that in whieh 
Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., describes, in H.M.S. Pinafore, the succes- 
sive stages of his professional elevation. As much may be said of the 
central ideas, machinery, and inspiration of the Pirates of Penzance. 
Mr. Gilbert is, in fact, one of the very few writers for the stage who 
has thoroughly caught the spirit of burlesque. Professed authors 
of burlesque have not, in these latter times, been infrequent ; but for 
the most: part their compositions belong rather to those special 
divisions of burlesque which should be spoken of as extravaganza ot 
travesty. 

Burlesque, in the sense in which it means a distinct department 
of literary or dramatic effort, is some three hundred years old. The 
word, of course, is Italian; and it may be remarked that both the 
word itself, the name of the author who was first identified with it, 
and the names of the two gentlemen who have been the most pro- 
lific of contemporary burlesque-writers, begin with the same letter. 
Berni has the credit of having originated burlesque; Byron and 
Burnand in our own day have been the largest contributors to the 
burlesque stage. Berni, it may be mentioned, was an Italian 
ecclesiastic, who flourished towards the end of the fifteenth centwy- 
For several years he was Chancellor to Pope Clement VII. Then 
he discovered that his vocation was not that of ecclesiastical states 
manship, abandoned his appointment, and went to live at Florence. 
Here he basked in the smiles of the Medici, and delighted the mos 
fastidious public that ever passed judgment on a literary or theatrical 
work by his version of Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato. What 
ordinarily called burlesque by the present generation of playgoe® 
seems to have its origin in the medleys of dancing and singing—the 
associations of both being those of classical mythology—which were 


* Original Plays. By W. 8. Gilbert, (London: Chatto & Windus.) 
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s the preludes to the pantomime. Pantomime openings 
e described as a species of exaggerated burlesque. 
dinary occasions dispenses with the extravagant 
orotesqueness of the masks and other monstrosities which take 
> session of the stage at Christmas time. When Rich adapted 
ws fom the Metamorphoses of Ovid, and presented his public 
with them, he was acting as the unconscious progenitor of the 
modern burlesque. 
In the case just mentioned, the word burlesque is used in 
leference to conventional nomenclature, and not because it cor- 
rectly indicates what is meant. The proper word to apply to 
those dramatic compositions of Planché, Byron, and Burnand, 
ghich take us into fairyland and into the classical pantheon, 
which show us the follies and the foibles of the immortals— 
Bacchus reeling up and down the halls of Olympus, Jupiter thun- 
dering with rage, Vulcan red-faced and perspiring, and hobbling 
about with a game leg, the result of an accident in no way creditable 
to himself—is extravaganza. It is under this title that the delight- 
ful writings of Mr. Planché have just been published, and the book* 
should be possessed by all who would have a monument of the most 
perfect triumphs ever accomplished in this kind of composition. 
Let us hear what Mr. Planché himself has to say on the subject: 
‘Seven years,’ he writes in his preface to Success, ‘ had intervened 
between the production of Amoroso and that of the ‘ allegorical bur- 
lesque burletta,” as it was called, partly for want of a better desig- 


jevised as 
nowadays might b 
Burlesque upon or 


tation of this class of entertainment, till then unknown to the 


English stage, and partly in obedience to the Lord Chamberlain, 
under whose license certain minor metropolitan theatres were at that 
time restricted from acting the regular drama, and had adopted the 
term burletta as a general and conveniently vague description of 
every variety of piece performed in them. From that day to this I 
have never been able to find an English word that would convey to 
English ears a satisfactory definition of a French ‘‘ revue.” The 
literal translation would suggest either a military spectacle or a 
tical magazine ; and yet it is undoubtedly a review of the dramatic 
ee of the past season, and a more appropriate name than 
im Which disappeared from the playbills on the emancipa- 
a minor theatres from their legal fetters in 1844.’ 
Ried mle 1s not a piece which can fairly be regarded as 
nah a “ of Mr. Planché’s plays. More than fifty-five years 
walnieas Since it was produced at the Adelphi, then under the 
vider a ent of Messrs. Yates and Terry. It was essentially a 

° curconstance, and it has, as we look at it now, a historical 


* Th 
nd § Teoh tnagancas of J. R. Planché, 1825-1871. Edited by T. F. D. Croker 
=<T. 9 Vols. (London: Samucl French, 1879.) 
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value. The leading characters in the plays which were the rage of 
the town at the moment, the operatic favourites, Paul Pry— just 
dropt in’ from the Theatre Royal Haymarket—Long Tom Coffin, 
from the Adelphi, played by T. P. Cooke, the Z'imes, the Morning 
Chronicle, the Morning Herald, the Morning Post, the Courier, 
the Sun, the Examiner, the John Bull, and other newspapers, are 
all introduced. The allusions are topical, and can only be under. 
stood now with the aid of foot-notes. Thus, who is aware now that 
half a century ago Billy Waters was a well-known London beggar— 
‘a black man, with one leg, who wore a hat with a feather in it, 
danced, and scraped a fiddle, singing doggerel’—and many other 
things of like import? There is much else than this which these 
attractive volumes suggest. As one dips into their pages, a shadowy 
host of the kings and queens of the modern stage passes in pro. 
cession before the mental eye. The queens include Vestris, Mrs, 
Honey, Louisa Howard, Kathleen Fitzwilliam, Priscilla Horton, 
Miss Rainforth, Julia Bennett, Miss Reynolds. Amongst the 
actors we see Vestris’s husband, Charles Mathews—whose recent 
death eclipsed not a little of the gaiety of latter-day London 
—RHarley, Frank Matthews, James Bland, Hudson, Harrison, 
Robson of immortal memory in the Yellow Dwarf and the Dw- 
creet Princess. The first composition in the repertory bears 
date 1825, the last 1871; so that altogether it includes nearly 
half a century of the stage. Mr. Planché now subjects himself to 
a test severer even, in some respects, than that to which in the first 
instance he successfully submitted. How few are the burlesques 
that have been written by his disciples which will bear reading! 
There is scarcely one of those given in his collection which will not 
be read with satisfaction, and which may not casually be dipped into 
with delight. For almost everything that Mr. Planché ever wrote 
has about it a genuine literary charm. His plays resemble nothing 
less than the translated libretto of an opera; some of the plays of 
his successors resemble nothing more. Within the compass of 8 
single production, the Camp at the Olympic, there may be found 
poetical and rhetorical merits such as few authors possess separately, 
and scarcely any who have written for the modern stage in combina: 
tion. Take the following as a specimen of Mr. Planché’s vers de 
société : 
‘As the Queen of the island, a levée 
En masse in our cause we invite ; 
If our tax on your patience be heavy, 
Our tax on your income is light. 
Approve, then, my Minister’s measure, 
Stand up for my old Bill of Rights, 


And build a new Palace of Pleasure 
In this Island of Tranquil Delights.’ 


Or this of his mock-heroic declamation : 
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‘ Did not my thrice renownéd Thomas Thumb, 
That mighty mite, make mouthing fustian mum ? 
Is Tilburina’s madness void of matter ? 

Did great Bombastes strike no nonsense flatter ? 
When in his words he has none to the wise, 
When his fool’s bolt spares folly as it flies, 

When in his chaff there’s not a grain to seize on, 
When in his rhyme there’s not a ray of reason, 
His slang but slang, no point beyond the pun, 
Burlesque may walk, for he will cease to run.’ 


Planché’s métier is extravaganza pure and simple, and extrava- 
ganza may be said to stand in the same relation to the real- 
istic comedy of life and manners, that romance does to fiction. 
Comedy holds us in the contemporary world of flesh and blood ; 
extravaganza takes us out of it. We catch the rollicking contagion 
of the merriment in which the atmosphere abounds. We appreciate 
the subtle delicacy of the fairy scenes on which we are permitted to 
gaze. Mr. Planché is never more in his element than when he is 
in fairyland. Some of his disciples, notably Robert Brough, may have 
manipulated the lore of Lempriére for dramatic purposes with as 
happy effect; but none of them have approached the laurels he has 
won in the realms of Ariel and Puck, of Oberon and Titania. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the contrast between the 
contents of these volumes and any other printed compositions of the 
same kind. Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert has abundance of literary ability, 
and great powers of correct expression ; but his works have nothing 
like the same attraction for the reader. There is in Mr. Gilbert’s 
verse a mechanical and metallic quality which is inconsistent 
with any idea of a spontaneous flow of inspiration. His rhymes 
are happy; his turns of phrase are often epigrammatic. But 
the purpose and machinery of his diction are too apparent; he 
ye too obviously by rule, and too little according to the dictates 

eeling. On the stage this may not be noticed, because the 
= is divided between the spoken lines and the spectacle. 
rete — counter-attractions are withdrawn the inherent imper- 
od nf a Mr. Gilbert’s method cannot be missed. Mr. Byron 
aa i snare have both of them produced ‘many capital, suc- 
tone oe aughter-moving burlesques; but, with very few excep- 
t liter y are burlesques to see, and not to read. As a specimen 
tha ee, Mr. Burnand’s Ixion is, perhaps, the best 
vei tt ever had from his pen; and it may be noticed that for 
sade 8 in this, and not a few expressions, Mr. Burnand is 

to Lord Beaconsfield, whose Ixion in heaven obviousl 

served as his model. en obviously 
ean a _ perhaps, be alleged for the literary supe- 
eUceessors. Tt anche s extravaganzas over those of any of his 
was suggested not long ago in a correspondence 
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published in a daily newspaper, discussing the alleged decline of ( 
dramatic art in England, that the modern playwright was apt to be 
depressed by a consciousness of the splendour of the stage-effects 
up to which he was expected to write. The difficulty is similar jp 
kind—though much more gorgeous in degree—to that which beget 
Nicholas Nickleby in his earliest attempts at dramatic adaptation, 
But if Mr. Planché enjoyed a freedom and ease in writing to which 
his successors are comparatively strange, there is another and mor 
obvious explanation which may be given of his excellence. These 
extravaganzas represent practically the sum of Mr. Planché’s Writings, 
His pen laboured constantly, earnestly, lovingly at these, but it did 
little more. Burlesque-writing with Mr. Byron and Mr. Burnand 
has merely been part ofa business. They have been simultane. 
ously occupied with comedies and translations, with contributions 
to the magazines and journals of the day. If Burnand had not 
published ‘ Happy Thoughts’ in Punch, who knows that he might 
not have thrown much of the fun and spirit of which ‘ Happy 
Thoughts’ are full into his stage burlesques? Planché wrote his ; 
extravaganzas in a time favourable to concentration; all the 
influences now at work make for diffusion. If the standard at | 
which latter-day authors of burlesque aim, and which they reach, 
satisfies the public, what need is there to complain, and who can 
condemn the writers for not doing better? The question is really 
unanswerable. The burlesques of the period, whatever their short- 
comings as literary compositions, do well enough for the audience, 
for the simple reason that the habitués of the theatre at which 
these are produced go less to hear than to see. Effects of scene 
and costume, of pose and figure, blended with effects of sound, 
are quite enough to secure a stage success. There is nothing like 
the same critical attention paid to each separate line that there 
was when Planché was catering for his audience at the Olympic. 
It is much that in one respect an upward tendency should recently 
have been witnessed. The popularity of works like H7.M.S. Pinafore 
and the Pirates of Penzance is creditable to the public. Much is 
due to Mr. Gilbert ; but it is quite certain that, unless Mr. Gilbert 
had secured the codperation of Mr. Sullivan, an age which is musical 
almost in the same degree that it is decorative would not have give 
him so large a measure of approval. 
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THE MEDITATIONS OF MICHEL TERGOVITCH, 


BOUND FOR THE GALLOWS. 





ILLIMITABLE treasures of the sun 

That lie beyond this darkness, my soul’s sight 

Makes present prize of, and the hoarded wealth 
Of liberty and law the faithful years 

Have heaped and guarded, honest stewards all. 


One prison-chamber, empire-vast, one grave 

To bury Hope alive in, cheek by jowl 

With all she loved to think on, one wide hell 

Of unsunned darkness—unviewed misery— 

Why, there’s the Russian empire, to a hair! 

An insect in the keyhole of a door— 

A door which holds great millions barred and bound 
From life and sunlight—that’s the Russian Czar! 
I held the key that would have moved the lock, 
But—crush the sacred insect? How they raved, 
Some of these fellow-prisoners of mine! 

The sacred insect in the keyhole born, 

Bred in the keyhole, keeps the keyhole still ; 

And I shall hang to-morrow in the dark 

For daring, at his cost, to long for light! 


Fanaticism will exaggerate, 

And I’m fanatical enough, God knows! 

The Czar’s as much a man as I am. More 

T scarce can grant him. Had I wished him ill, 
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MEDITATIONS OF MICHEL TERGOVITCH. 


I had not raised a hand against his life. 

He knows—he knows. That keyhole’s no safe place 
For any little harmless thing to live in. 

Some hand, some day, will turn the rusted key. 

He scarce can care to think it. Yet—he knows. 


Now, for three days, the bitterness of death 

Has fouled my palate, and I know the taste : 

All other sorrows killed, and only this 

Left to make sick veins crawl, and sick soul heave, 
And chilled heart shudder with intense disgust ! 
Till now, at last, the cause becomes the cure, 
And by to-morrow I have done with fears : 

Whilst he lives on, and stands condemned to live 
With that same horrible morsel on his tongue, 
To make his wine a poison, and his meat 

A nauseating fear. J wish him ill, 

That proffered him the peace death brings to me ? 


So, good-bye, little Tirza! Ah, the Czar— 

I had not thought of that—says his good-byes 

With bitterer and more anxious heart than mine, 

And I’ve a heart for pity. Let the snake 

Live out her damned ophidian life, and rear 

The little brood she loves. Were I the snake, 
There should be some insistance on snake rights ! 
Were I the Czar, young Michel Tergovitch 

Should hang as high as Haman in the tale. 


Right on all sides, and—Tirza dear, good-bye! 
My soul has sight beyond the body’s walls— 

A prison, in a prison, in a prison— 

I know your proud disdain that scorns to grieve, 
The patriotic fire that dries your tears. 

I see you, resolute and pale and calm; 

You will be there to-morrow. Gentle heart, 
Grown brave with anguish, guard your valour well; 
I shall have need of it, as you of mine. 


Hope! hope? I die a martyr, and the Czar 

Lives out his martyrdom, at last to die, 

And Is a martyr to a thought, as I am. 

Beyond his life and mine great Liberty 

Towers past our topmost heaven with outspread hands, 
That shower down blessings on a race to be. 
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I have a vision, vast beyond my words, 
A staircease—where each monstrous stair lies spread 
Wide as an ocean—high to scale the stars! 
About the base the stench of blood, the slime 
Of blood, that, like an ocean half congealed, 
Shudders and crawls beneath the blinding dark. 
Thick darkness round the base, and scattering mists 
Above the darkness; and a light above 
That grows, as the soul mounts, unbearable. 
Along the stairs with pain and toil and tears 
The peoples of all nations slowly climb 
Up, up, to that ineffable light, whence God 
Rains His own radiance down. And O, my Love, 
My Land, my Father, here is my award: 
One grain of truth cemented by my blood 
Shall help to build that staircase! But one grain ; 
Would it were more! And yet, I die content. 

D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
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SOPHY, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ DENZIL PLACE,’ ‘ QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES,’ ‘ ANTHONY BABINGTON,’ 
‘THE EDWIN AND ANGELINA PAPERS,’ ETC. ETC. 





Book the first. 
CHapTer LV. 


Goprrey felt very sorry next day that he had been unable to 
arrange another meeting with his little friend; and he was also 
much provoked at the obstinate taciturnity of John McBean, who, 
to all his questioning, could only be induced to reply, 

‘Ye’ll knaw it a’ in high gude time; and ye’ll no say a word 
o’ this, or ye’ll have poor Mary in sair trouble ;’ and then pro- 
ceeded, after the manner of almost everybody else, to ‘ roll himself 
up into a ball, like a hedgehog.’ 

He had sought the high meadows in the direction of Great 
Stillingfleet, and looked over the gate at the back of the Black 
Horse at the place where he had last seen little Sophy’s astonished 
face peering out from amongst the hop-poles. Two carts and a 
miller’s wagon, filled with white sacks, were drawn up in front of 
the inn; but, alas, no bell-horses and no Sophy! 

He listened for some time to the distant voices of the taproom 
topers, the clashing of pots and pans, and the cackling of the fowls in 
the stable-yard, and went away feeling somewhat depressed, little 
guessing that had he peeped over either the five-barred gate or 
through one of the clefts in the adjoining hedge, he would have 
beheld the object of his search playing with her white cat in the 
garden of the gabled farmhouse which seemed only a stone’s throw 
beneath the wooded slope. He took, however, an exactly contrary 
way, and, turning his back unwittingly upon what he was so aDx- 
ously seeking (as both man and boy have so constantly done 
before), he walked sadly home through the new plantations of 
the upper park. It is a mistake to suppose that children never 
fall in love; they are, on the contrary, capable of the most 
romantic and absorbing passions, which would put to shame, could 
their component parts undergo a process of analysis, very maly 
of the shallow penchants of their elders. It does not often bap- 
pen, it is true, that, with a boy, this susceptibility survives his 
first ‘half’ at a public school; but Godfrey had never yet beet | 
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lowed to mingle much with other youths, and he was as senti- 
mental and emotional as a maiden of seventeen. 
Perhaps it was only, after all, the longing for some kind of 
congenial companionship, even that of a sister, which made him 
wish to see once more his strange little newly-made friend, with her 
hare fect and tangled elf-locks ; but yet, with this longing for her, 


there came also the knowledge that she was no sister of his—that ~ 


she was @ stranger, wrapped in some curious and impenetrable mys- 
tery; and this was quite enough to insure that, at any rate for 
some little while, she would occupy his thoughts. As he entered 
the house, Mr. St. Clair, hearing his footsteps, called out to him 
from the library; and, upon obeying the summons, he perceived his: 


parents seated together in front of a table, and wearing, each of” 
them, an expression such as one might suppose the judges to have. 


assumed at the Vehmgericht in the Middle Ages. 

They were not going, however, to chasten or reprove; far 
from it. They were bent upon performing, in their cold mechanical 
fashion, every jot and tittle of a parent’s duty; part of which was 
to minister to the harmless pleasures of their son and to afford him 
every legitimate method of relaxation, in order that, by so doing, 
an impression of their care and equity might stamp itself upon his 
youthful mind. | 

With this object in view, they had applied that very morning to 
a naturalist at Southerbourne, who had at once provided them with 
what they required; and the presentation of the tortoise, which was 
contained in a basket upon the library-table, was now about to take 
place, not without a few appropriate words ‘to the use of edifying.’ 

Mr. Pettigrew was sitting in a further corner of the room, en- 
gaged in turning over the leaves of a book, and he thus appeared, 
as it were, to assist at, and give a countenance to, the proceedings, 
nites either interfering with, or encroaching upon, the parental 
ar your boots, Godfrey,’ Mrs. St. Clair began, ‘and come 
baie br you been, my boy ?’ inquired her husband, in a 
mtiting ae pia delicacy of feeling preventing him from 
mig + mt oa —~ benefit, and hurling, so to speak, 

‘Ihave been towards Great Stillingfleet, papa,’ answered the 

y. “I went as far as the end of the ark d ked 
gate of the Bl park, and looked over the 
- ack Horse, and then came back.’ 
oh . —— here exchanged rapid and significant glances, 

‘You wo seemed to cough rather uncomfortably. 

bandly, «7 tigen Stillingfleet, I think ?’ Mr. St. Clair inquired 
» because there is an extremely savage dog, I am 
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told, at Little Stillingfleet ;’ and, not altogether displeased with th 
evolving of this ‘ savage dog’ out of his inward consciousness, the 
old gentleman glanced up with a somewhat arch expression at hig 
wife. 

‘Yes, papa; knowing Little Stillingfleet didn’t belong to us, ] 
have never been so far, and have only seen it in the distance.’ 

‘That is well,’ replied the father. ‘But what made you go ty 
the Black Horse? Itis a low public-house. Alas, Mr. Pettigrew,’ 
he went on, appealing to the curate, ‘when will these terrible 
curses disappear from our midst? ‘The Black Horse and Harrov, 
both of them so near to us—one, in fact, actually joining the 
estate—have always proved a source of the greatest temptation to 
our servants.’ 

‘You might catch some complaint there,’ chimed in Mrs. $t. 
Clair sharply, ‘and then give it to the whole house. I wonder you 
should like to go amongst low drunken people.’ 

‘Boys will be boys, sir,’ said Mr. Pettigrew, sighing, but pre 
serving, in other respects, a strict neutrality. He dealt largely in 
proverbs and wise saws, and usually addressed Mr. St. Clair as 
‘sir,’ in a spirit of genuine, or mock, humility. 

‘I will not now enter into our reasons for desiring you to con- 
fine your rambles to the inside of the park,’ Mr. St. Clair con- 
tinued. ‘ We have several, and I do not think that anything in 
our past behaviour towards you ought to warrant you in imagining 
that these reasons are unjust ones.’ At this moment Godfrey's 
attention was attracted towards the basket, whence issued a strange 
scratching sound, ending now and then in a dull thud, as if some 
heavy weight had fallen to the bottom. Mr. St. Clair placed his 
thin white hand upon one of the flaps of the basket, and continued, 
‘But, as you are shortly going to exchange home-life for that ofa 
school, where you will not be permitted to enjoy the same amount 
of luxury and liberty as you enjoy here, we feel that we are in some 
measure bound to minister to your pleasure and amusement whilst 
you remain with us; therefore I will refrain from hampering you 
just now with any new restrictions. It is with this view, also, and 
in order that you may be made aware of how anxious your mother 
and myself are to provide you with every enjoyment of a legitimate 
kind, that we have purchased for you this little animal. See: 
said he, with a wave of the hand, as he proceeded to open the 
basket. ‘It is perfectly harmless and well-conducted, and We 
trust that you may derive some pleasure both in tending it and @ 
observing its habits.’ 

At this juncture the ‘prisoner in armour,’ who had been for 
some time vainly endeavouring to crawl up the side of the basket, 
achieved his object; but he almost immediately fell over ov his 
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on the table, where he lay with his feet beating the air, and 
the under portion of his shell exposed to the company. Godfrey 
looked at him at first without much enthusiasm, wishing with all 
his heart that he had been a dog, or even a guinea-pig ; but at 
last he took him up carefully, and, after examining him with curi- 
osity, slipped him into his jacket-pocket, and was about to leave 
the apartment, to show him to Mary Parker, when his father recalled 
ng, 

- hak my boy, it would not be inappropriate if this after- 

n you were to read, in your Natural History, some account of 
the ie little creature of which you have just become the pos- 
sessor; you might thus discover traits which would be of interest to 
you relating to its nurture, mode of living, &e.’ 

‘Tt may have lettuce and green vegetables every day, and once 
a week raw meat, cut up into little pieces about the size of a pea; 
it will also drink milk,’ said Mrs. St. Clair, reading from a paper of 
directions sent by the naturalist, which had been enclosed in the 
basket. ‘It’s name is ‘‘Alexander,”’ and it is about sixteen years of 
age,’ 

“4 Sixteen years old /’ exclaimed Godfrey, in astonishment, draw- 
ing from his pocket the tortoise, which looked like a large struggling 
blackbeetle, and gazing at it mistrustfully. ‘This thing sixteen 
years old! What! older than me ?’ 

‘One of the great advantages of selecting the tortoise as a 
domestic pet,’ remarked Mr. St. Clair pedantically, ‘ arises from the 
fact that its existence is prolonged to a far greater extent than that 
ofthe generality of God’s creatures. Nay, unless some accident 
should by misadventure befall it, it will even live longer than a 
man. 

‘* For the days of our age,””’ murmured Mr. Pettigrew, ‘ ‘are 
oe years and ten; and though men be so strong that they 

e to fourscore years, yet is their. . .”’ 

But here Mrs. St. Clair was attacked by a severe fit of cough- 
ing, which silenced the curate, by reminding him that her husband 
had re arrived at the allotted age. 

‘“*So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts 
en wisdom,”’ ejaculated the old sce adeda y This, Mr. 

ettigrew, is my daily-recurring prayer. And now, my dear boy,’ 

' — turning to Godfrey, ‘to your afternoon studies.’ 
in ws to Mr. Pettigrew his Latin task, reading aloud 
the h . % ter gleaning all the information he could respecting 

© again io : a Godfrey had a good hour for reflection ere 
ege to dine wt : a anaeit before his parents. It was not his privi- 
they had finished i. ; but he used to remain in the library until 

er dinner, after which he would generally play 
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a game of dominoes with his father, and then retire for the night, 
Part of one of the passages selected by Mr. Pettigrew for his regq. 
ing upon this particular afternoon lingered long afterwards in hig 
mind, occupying his thoughts for nearly the whole of the rest of the 
day. 
: It consisted of a long-winded dissertation upon the evils regu}. 
ing from an excessive love of approbation, which the author pro- 
ceeded to prove was contrary to, and opposed to, the true Spirit 
of Christianity. During this reading, Godfrey had felt his cop. 
science prick him more than once; and he now asked himself whe. 
ther the unaccountable yearning of his heart for human sympathy 
might not spring merely from a vain and ignoble desire to be flat. 
tered and commended—a sentiment so mean and despicable, that it 
was surely his duty to root it at once from his bosom, casting it 
from him like a poisonous weed. The passage occurred in the 
Essays of John Foster (eleventh edition, p. 425), and ran as follows; 

‘The good opinion of mankind, expressed in praise, or indi- 
cated by any other signs, pleases us by a law of the same order as 
that which constitutes mutual affection a pleasure, or that which is 
the cause that we are gratified by music, or the beauties and gales 
of spring. The indulgence of this desire is thus authorised to 
certain extent by its appointment to be a source of pleasure. But 
to what extent? It is notorious that this desire has, if I may so 
express it, an immense voracity. It has within itself no natural 
principle of limitation, since it is incapable of being gratified to 
satiety. A whole continent applauding or admiring has not satis- 
fied some men’s avarice of what they called glory. To what extent, 
I repeat, may the desire be indulged? Evidently not beyond that 
point where it begins to introduce its evil accessories—envy, or w- 
generous competition, or resentful mortification, or disdainful com- 
parison, or self-idolatry. But I appeal to each man who has deeply 
reflected on himself, or observed those around him, whether this 
desire, under even a considerably limited degree of indulgence, be 
not very apt to introduce some of these accessories. . . . In wishing 
to prohibit an excess of its indulgence, he has perceived that even 
what had seemed to him a small degree has amounted, or power- 
fully tended, to that excess—except when the desire has beet 
operating under the kindly and approved modification of seeking to 
engage the affection of relations or a few friends.’ 

‘Indeed,’ poor Godfrey had said to himself, when he arrived at 
this place, ‘this is all I want! and that they would seem more like 
live people themselves, and not treat me quite as if I was 8 
machine !’ 

‘But now,’ continued the essayist, ‘if the most authoritative 
among a good man’s motives of action must be the wish to please 
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god, it is evident that the passion which supplies another motive 
raght not to be allowed, in a degree that will empower the motive 
thos put in force, to contest in the mind the supremacy of the 
ve—’ 

at thought Godfrey somewhat reproachfully, ‘I am very 
likely a vain horrid boy, wanting to be spoilt and flattered, and I 
am discontented with papa and mamma only because they are too 
wise to give in to me!’ : 

And, by way of antidote, he set to work to think upon all their 
care of him ever since the days when he could first remember any- 
thing at all. Next he called to mind their kindness in so promptly 
presenting him with the tortoise, and he ended by asking himself 
what thing it was that his evil heart led him to imagine that they 
had left undone. Perhaps -he was still hankering after and coveting 
Tom Hickathrift’s large black dog—the dog that ‘ would be sure to 
go mad and bite’ (as Mrs. St. Clair had said, no doubt in a moment 
of keen maternal solicitude). From Tom Hickathrift’s black dog 
his thoughts passed on unconsciously to Tom Hickathrift himself, 
and then to his family and their surroundings, which he began 
to contrast somewhat painfully with his own. Not that he would 
have preferred Poynings Abbey to his own home, the home of his 
fathers, his dear Dallingridge, which he loved with a love amounting 
almost to idolatry. 

It is true that the fine old Norman gateway at the Abbey, the 
high battlemented wall with its festoons of clinging ivy, the cool 
fish-ponds with their octogenarian carp, and the scutcheoned ban- 
queting-hall, once the refectory of the monks, awakened far older 
historical associations than did anything at Dallingridge Park, which 
possessed a Tudor house, it was true, but one which seemed almost 
modern when compared to a building, great part of which existed 
long before the Conquest. But, all the same, Dallingridge was his 
home, the place after his own heart, and he would certainly not 
have changed houses with Tom for anything in the world. Nor 


me been patent to everybody. Taken merely as specimens of the 
— race, his own parents were both apparently immeasurably 
perior to the parents of Thomas Hickathrift, who seemed pos- 
essed of positively no personal attractions, and a very limited pro- 
ne of intelligence, notwithstanding that Sir Peckham had for 
- - years represented the borough of Southerbourne in Parliament, 
a ee Erskine St. Clair, Godfrey’s own father. Was 
Often page appearance, indeed, ridiculous in the extreme ? 
rt 0 a had he watched, with amusement, the arrival of Sir 

tail — his lady, who, upon the occasion of their dining at 
ge, always insisted upon entering the room arm-in-arm, 


could he conceal from himself another fact, which must, he fancied, 
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the very footmen who announced them choking the while with sup. 
pressed merriment at sight of their long noses and prancing gait 
Yes, it did not require, Godfrey thought, much perspicuity to per: 
ceive that his own parents were immensely superior, as humay 
beings, to those of poor Tom; but as regarded their treatment of 
himself, in what degree were they, to speak truthfully, so very much 
ahead of Sir Peckham and his high-featured lady ? 

An uncomfortable memory, which he had often tried to by 
away from him, here thrust itself again upon his mind, and he de. 
termined to meet and grapple with it once for all, hoping to subdue 
it finally, as the possible ancestor of the Hickathrifts, the cele. 
brated ‘ Tom’ of the story-book, had encountered and subdued the 
bears and lions in the old time. This was the memory which, some. 
how, seemed to bring with it a sense of jealousy and bitterness. 

Godfrey had gone three or four times with his friend Ton, 
before his departure for Eton, to luncheon at the Abbey, and on 
each of these occasions, though Tom had only been absent at Mr. 
Hornblower’s since eleven o’clock that very morning, Lady Hicka- 
thrift had been discovered waiting for him at the entrance of the 
ancient crypt (now used as the dining-hall), actually panting and 
heaving with maternal solicitude, and ready to throw herself, like an 
expectant tigress, upon her returning cub, whom she had each time 
pressed passionately to her bosom. Yes, this woman, as severe 
and irascible, to all appearance, as a colonel of Dragoons, would fold 
Tom over and over again in her impatient arms, and cover him with 
such noisy maternal kisses, that they echoed like an explosion of 
gunpowder down the low-vaulted crypt for several minutes afterwards. 

What a contrast was this fond and expansive weleome with his 
own return, when his beautiful mother of the long blue eyes, of the 
fine clear-cut profile, of the delicate-shell-like ear, would invariably 
turn all these three pretty things away from his admiring gaze, 
giving utterance either to some trite copy-book saying, or begging 
him in chilling accents to be sure to wipe his boots before he 
approached her! As if the impetuous spirit rushing headlong to 
meet the fulfilment of its ideal could pause, without a sense of 
deep humiliation and baffled purpose, to wipe its boots! 

Such, or some such, were the thoughts of this strangely nurtured 
boy, could he have put them into intelligible language, as he ascended 
the staircase which led to his solitary room at the top of the old 
house, for he now no longer inhabited the cosy nursery at the head 
of the stone stairs. He could not help somehow feeling sad aud 
disconsolate, and, turning for comfort to the unemotional tortois®, 
he was disappointed to perceive that it had already secluded itself 
for the night. He looked with some bitterness at the hard, heat 
less, limbless lump before him, and retired to bed in no very enviable 
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nod ; whilst his last thoughts, could they have been verbally inter- 
wit would probably have taken the form of that portion of Scrip- 
tare wherein it is written, ‘ What man is there of you whom, if his 


son ask bread, will he give him a stone ?’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue first time that a youth or a maiden leaves his or her 
home must necessarily mark an epoch in the life of both the one 
md the other. He or she may (nay, probably will) return to it 

ain, but not precisely as the same boy or the same girl. He or 
she, in exactly the old mood and mind, will never again cross the 
sacred threshold of home; against this youth or this maiden the 
well-known doors have closed for ever ! 

Several circumstances contribute to this irrevocable transforma- 
tion; but perhaps the chief amongst them arises from the fact that 
contact with the outer world, and the mingling with its various types 
and individualities, whilst they may ripen, develop, and restrain, 
imperceptibly rub off some portion of that fresh bloom of innocence, 
of enthusiasm, and of hope, which, like the soft down on the peach 
bie ven wings of the butterfly, disappear, even after 

elicate handling. 
This change was about to happen to Godfrey St. Clair, who, a 
few months later than the time to which I have just alluded, found 
himself upon the eve of a new life. He was to go to school in 
— a week, and his last days were passed in making his prepa- 
tions, and in bidding a fond farewell to every nook and corner of 
his beloved Dallingridge. He felt many regrets at the idea of his 
departure, but he was also filled with new hopes and ambitions ; 
seh feed _—— that, with one or two exceptions, his 
hose oe eaving the actual soil and roof-tree of his 
ate oo : : aie occupants, notwithstanding that 
ann at these should happen to be his parents. But 
© was one regret with which neither home-soil nor roof-tree had 
inything whatever to do, and this was the regret that he should 

never again have been able to catch even a distant lim f th 
strange little girl whose acquaintance he had made a : t the h ‘ 
poles in Abel Reynolds’s wagon. Perl I hougikt ine 
Miia cs 1aps, he now thought reproach- 
the b e enough for her. He had gazed down at 
es pet barns and hayricks of Little Stillingfleet, and, deter- 
furthert mie — ry remaining days, to push his search to its 
vay into the vine me Simon gone - - as to penetrate some little 
which his father had temeneng oe raving the ferocious bandog to 
sight of the little ota ed; but he had hitherto failed to catch 
girl, or even of her white cat. He felt somewhat 
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disheartened in consequence, but still the ‘ Kismet’ of Sophy’s yg}. 
gion seemed ever to lead him in the same direction. 

‘T live there,’ she had said, pointing with her little sunburnt 
hand to the dark fir-tree belt which rose beyond Poynings Abbey 
on the crest of the hill; and she had then added that her hom, 
was too low down to be seen from the road. Hence, her hom 
must be situated in a hollow, and hence it was that the young hej 
of Dallingridge found himself continually gazing from what little 
Sophy, with her love of romance, had termed ‘ the enemy’s country 
at the low-lying fields and woodlands beyond its utmost boundary, 
Nor did the old French saying, that everything comes to those who 
wait, prove false upon this occasion ; for, one afternoon, as he was 
gazing dreamily over the five-barred gate, at the gabled fam. 
house and its outbuildings beneath him, he was aroused from his 
reverie by the sight of a little girl, who, at that distance, he might 
not, possibly, have recognised, had it not been for her cat, which, 
with its tail straight up in the air, was following her like a dog, 
although from where he stood it looked no bigger than one of 
his own white mice. She appeared to be coming towards him, in 
the direction of the hazel-copse; and to vault lightly over the 
five-barred gate, throwing to the four winds all remembrance of 
the savage dog, was only the affair of a moment. He had no 
proceeded far when, having struck into a green arcade of hazel- 
boughs, he heard the bare feet of his little friend coming pattering 
towards him, and, as she was either talking to herself or to her 
cat, he was quite sure, before they actually met, that he had not 
mistaken her identity. This meeting seemed to be the occasion 
of mutual pleasure, and the two children stood silently looking § 
at each other for some time, hand in hand, unable at first to find § 
words in which to express their delight and astonishment. At ff 
last Sophy, who seemed to be by far the more outspoken of the 
two, kissed Godfrey affectionately on both cheeks, saying at the 
same time, i 

‘O, Iam so glad to see you again! I have thought of you 
so often !’ 

‘So have I,’ answered the boy, unable, nevertheless, to prevet! 
himself from feeling rather shy. ‘I had no idea you lived so near. 

‘O, I thought I told you! And I wondered why you didn't 
come.’ 

‘You certainly did say that you lived ‘there,’ but you pointed 
so—quite to the edge of the sky.’ 

‘Ah,’ answered the little girl sadly, ‘many people do live 
there, I suppose, at the edge of the sky! Where do you suppos | 
it leads to—to the happy hunting-grounds ? 

‘To heaven, I should think,’ answered Godfrey thoughtfully. 
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. if it isn’t very wicked to say so, I should say I didn’t 
Leg came from somewhere near there; you don’t look 
ing earthly.’ 
et Well, to-day I fancied I looked very earthly 
indeed,’ answered the little girl. ‘Look, there is earth all over 
m frock ; but Iam saving up my clean one for to-morrow, as I 
cing to a Party.’ 
es » exclaimed the boy eagerly. ‘I wish I was going 
too. Is it anywhere where I could get asked ?' 
‘I don’t suppose,’ answered Sophy, ‘that you know Janus and 
Nelus, do you ?” 


‘No; who are they ?’ 
‘Janus is our maid; she once took care of me when I was 


very young; and she cooks for us now, and does a great many 
other things besides. Her real name is ‘‘ Jane;’’ but I call her 
“Janus,” because it sounds better.’ 

‘You seem to like fine-sounding names.’ 

‘Yes, so I do; and I like long words, and things taken from 
other things.’ ’ 

‘Quotations, I suppose you mean. And now tell me who 
Nelus is ?” 

‘0, he’s our boy, as we call him,’ answered the little girl. 
‘He does all sorts of things too. He carries the letters, and 
runs messages, and helps to look after the cart-horses and cows, 
and looks after my cats. His real name is Cornelius Ford.’ 

‘Nearly all the people about here have Christian names taken 
from the Bible,’ said Godfrey. 

‘Have they? I told you I had never read the Bible,’ answered 
Sophy carelessly. ‘Well, Janus and Nelus are going to be married 
at last. They’ve ‘kept company” ever since Nelus first came to 
us, when he was only eighteen, and he’s only twenty-five now. 
Janus 18 a very great deal older, but that didn’t prevent her from 
lalling in love. They have got a little girl named Delia, but we 
call her “* Deely” for short. She's only six. Being so young makes 
her ery a good deal.’ 

; ‘I wonder,’ said Godfrey, looking down tenderly at his little 
"inpanion, ‘that Nelus should like to marry any one so much older 
than himself,’ 
little bye it always happens in these parts,’ answered the 
heidi am - when he gave Janus her wedding-present, he told 
ie = : d fool. However, they'll stay on just the same; 
minis ~ nn = any difference to us, except that father says 
cart-horses—th, them both together in one of the attics over the 
We shall have ig used to have the two between them—and then 
n extra room when people come to stay with us.’ 
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‘Ah, yes; that will be much more convenient,’ answered th 
boy ; ‘ for your house doesn’t seem to be very large. But do yo 
have a great many people staying with you ?’ 

‘Hundreds!’ replied little Sophy ; and she then added, correct. 
ing herself, ‘O, no! Of course, not quite so many as that! YW, 
have only the King of Poland and the King of Spain staying with 
us now; but there are others coming next week, so we are rathe 
hurrying on the marriage.’ 

‘What, other kings ?’ exclaimed the boy, astonished. ‘And& §& 
they all sleep over the cart-horses ?’ he added, calling to mind th § 
splendid apartments at Dallingridge House, in which he had bee 
told that a royal personage once slept, and thinking that, sing § 
then, monarchs must have become strangely indifferent to comfort, Ff 
‘ Are they really the present kings ?’ he inquired. : 

‘Well, they are the rightful kings,’ answered Sophy. ‘ The 
kings that ought to reign, and that will reign some day if father ca 
make them.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Godfrey, feeling relieved, ‘I daresay one needn't 
take so much trouble about them. But, only to think of your see. 
ing so much grand company! How different you are from what! 
fancied you were at first! When I first saw you, what do yu 
think I fancied? Really, I am almost afraid to say, for fear of 
offending you.’ 

‘ People of our religion are never offended,’ answered the little 
girl, with dignity, ‘ unless it is at anything false or wicked.’ 

‘Ah, yes; I forgot that you were different from us! Well, what § 
do you think—really, I hardly like to say ?’ | 

‘ People’s thoughts are so different,’ said ‘Sophy dreamily,  § 
she drew a curious pattern on the eravel-walk with one of her bar § 
feet. ‘ Father says the insides of our heads are as different as the F 
outsides; and yet there are some stupid creatures who want to 
force us all to think alike !’ 

‘Your father must be a very extraordinary person.’ &§ 

‘O, if you only knew what he is!’ exclaimed the little gu J 
enthusiastically. ‘How great, how good, how wonderfully clever! § 

‘Yes, I am sure he must be. But now I’ll tell you what | 
thought when I first saw you. Seeing you with bare feet, and thi, 
and with your frock torn (please don’t be angry), and no socks 
petticoats, I thought—I wondered—if your papa was quite a gentle: 
man.’ | 

‘O, he is indeed!’ little Sophy answered eagerly. ‘ Not thi § 
such things matter much in our religion; still, we don’t mind I § 
My father is of very good family.’ 

‘I am glad of that,’ said Godfrey; ‘for I think it is alva 
nice to know that one is of good family. I said the other dsy oe 
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ny mamma, after 1 had been looking at some of our old pictures, 
of grand people in armour, and thinking of all the brave things they 
had done, that I felt in my veins the blood of a thousand genera- 
tions, and so I really did; but my mamma said, rather crossly, 
that it was @ good many to feel, as it would carry one back quite 
forty thousand years—supposing everybody had lived to be about 
forty—and that would be long before God created the world ; and 
I felt rather ashamed, for I didn’t know it would have gone back 
quite as far as that.’ 

‘My mamma’s family went back quite as far,’ returned Sophy, 
flourishing her arm so as to describe a circle round the setting sun. 
‘She was a queen over numbers of people of all nations, who are 
all of them of such old family that the cleverest men in the world 
can’t say where they came from, or when they began.’ 

‘Really !’ said Godfrey, in astonishment. ‘I was quite sure 
you were something very extraordinary. I suppose she was enor- 
mously rich ?” 

‘Well, no; that’s just what she wasn’t,’ answered the little 
girl; ‘and that’s what I can’t quite understand; but father will 
explain to me all about it some day. Sometimes, if I come in 
softly, father, who is growing near-sighted, doesn’t see me, and I 
find him with his eyes filled with tears; and then I always go away 
again, very softly, for I know he is thinking of her.’ 

‘Iam sure she must have been a very nice person,’ remarked 
Godfrey, not quite knowing what else to say. 

_ ‘IT hate you calling her ‘‘ nice’’!’ exclaimed Sophy impetuously, 
‘it sounds so common! She was a queen-angel.’ 

‘Q, yes, of course !’ said the boy, feeling a little confused ; and 
he then added, in order to turn the subject, ‘ What is that large 
book you have under your arm, with all those papers in it? May 
I carry it for you ?” 

‘The papers are the history of my cats,’ replied Sophy, ‘ which 
am writing myself,’ : 

‘O, do let me see it!’ 


‘Not to-day,’ said the little girl firmly. ‘Itis too late. The 
day after to-morrow I will.’ 


‘The day after to-morrow! May I ” cri 
( really come then?’ cried 
the boy, with delight. ‘ ° oes | 
fr of course ; not to-morrow, because of the Party.’ 
i n then you promise me to read the history of your cats ?’ 
promise,’ 


‘And now, what is that 
oa , great heavy book?’ asked Godfrey, 
polnting to the volume under Sophy’s im / 


‘D . 
meeeied img remember I told you how well I could speak French ?” 
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‘Yes. Is that a French book? O, do let me hear you read jt» 

‘It is called Gil Blas,’ said Sophy, ‘and it is lent to me to 
teach me the manners and customs of the world, and all the hay 
and funny things there are in it. I will read you a little.’ 

The two children thereupon sat down near the trunk of an ojj 
oak-tree, the lower branches of the green hazels waving gently 
above their heads, which were very near together, as the little girl 
commenced reading with a good accent from the opening chapter of 
her book. 

‘<* Blas de Santillane, mon pére, apres avoir long-temps port 
les armes pour le service de la monarchie Espagnole, se retira dang 
la ville ou il avait pris naissance. II épousa une petite bourgeoise 
qui n’étoit plus dans sa premiére jeunesse... .’’ That’s like Janus,’ 
said Sophy, breaking off, in order to show that she understood what 
she had been reading. ‘ She’s not in her first youth either.’ 

‘Have you got very far in the book ?’ asked Godfrey, astonished 
at her erudition. 

‘O, yes! I read a little every day, and I’ve already got to the 
part where the Archbishop of Grenada turned Gil Blas out of the 
house because he found fault with his sermons. It was dreadfully 
unfair. He had liked him very much before, and was always bother. 
ing him to say what faults he saw in them, but of course poor Gil Blas 
was afraid to say. But when he bothered him still more, he said, 
one day, that he didn’t think the last one was quite so good as the 
others ; and this made the Archbishop so angry, that he turned him 
out in the most sudden and unkind way, telling him that he wished 
him all sorts of prosperities with a little better taste.’ 

‘It was horribly unjust.’ 

‘Yes; but father says it is just like life. It has taught me, at 
any rate, always to praise what other people write, and never to be 
angry with those who find fault with what I write myself.’ 

‘ Those are two very good things to learn,’ said the boy. 

‘Yes; but I have learnt a great many other lessons besides, 
said the little girl. ‘For instance, supposing you were to offer to 
give me a most beautiful ruby ring now, I shouldn’t take it.’ 

‘Shouldn’t you?’ said Godfrey, wishing with all his heart that 
he possessed some jewel of the kind to lay at the bare feet of lis 
strange little companion. ‘ And why not ?’ 

‘ Because I should be afraid that it might be a false one, 
answered Sophy. ‘That is another thing I have learnt from Gil 
Blas! But listen! I hear voices.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Godfrey, feeling somewhat alarmed at the ides 
of being caught trespassing, ‘it is the King of Poland or the King 
of Spain ?’ 

‘O no, it isn’t!’ answered Sophy, in a whisper, after she had 
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’s only Janus 
and peeped under the branches. ‘It’s only 
Nelus out ae. She’s going home now to lay the cloth 
Dcier Look! it’s easy to see that they’re sweethearts !’ added 
0 . 


irl, pointing. : 
the we? nee Godfrey again. It seemed to him that he was 


t many new things. ) 
we “il they walk like that,’ answered Sophy promptly. 
‘All sweethearts walk like that about here. Janus always walks 
frst, and her face looks very red, and shines, and she wears her 
best bonnet. And then Nelus walks a good way behind, and 
whistles, and knocks the heads off the tall daisies, and generally 
chews a piece of grass or straw. Look! don’t you see them ? 
And indeed, when Godfrey, stooping down very low, peeped under 
the waving hazel-branches, he beheld the rustic lovers demeaning 
themselves precisely in the manner described. They were evidently 
sing towards the house, and soon vanished out of sight, without 
having perceived the two children. 

‘I will bring you something from their Party,’ said Sophy ; ‘ for 
they're going to have a beautiful wedding-cake, and all sorts of nice 
things.’ 

About what time shall I come?’ asked the boy eagerly. 

‘O, about the time you came to-day. I promise to bring you 
something very nice.’ 

‘O, I really don’t care about that,’ said Godfrey, ‘except as 
coming from you. But, Sophy’-—for here a sudden doubt flashed 
upon him—‘ would your father like me to come, do you think ? 
Sinee you talked so much about enemies, and all that, I feel so 
afraid of making you do anything wrong. What did he say when 
you told him you had met me in the wagon, for of course you told 
him? You saw the way John McBean dragged me away from 
you? There must have been some reason for it.’ 

‘Was that red-haired man John McBean ?” 

. ‘Yes, the man who came out of the Black Horse. But what 
id your father say about it ?’ 

; i — I tell him everything,’ answered Sophy, ‘ and I said, 

taster aay brought me home in his wagon because it went 

sy an the cart with Janus and Nelus. There was a boy in 
» Part of the way,” I said, ‘and four beautiful bell-horses.” ’ 


‘B t 29 . 
half telling didn’t tell him my name? Ah, Sophy, that was only 


‘1 didn’t know it then,’ said irl, i 
, ’ the | 
so how could T tell hi said the little girl, in a contrite voice, 


alled Godfrey, m? It was only to-day I knew you were 


‘W , 
the Mcay = must promise to tell your father next time,’ said 
mi a I'sha’n’t like to come again like a sneak or a poacher. 
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dooped down 
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But what did your father say when he heard there was a boy in the 
wagon ?” 

‘He only said, ‘‘O!” and that was all I wanted him to Say : 
and then he went on talking to the Great Prophet about Russia 
and the East, and the Tartar hordes, and about the battle betweey 
the Surs and the Assurs. We are very busy just now stirring up 
the Poles.’ 

‘O, really ! But you will be sure and tell him next time, won’ 
you ?’ the boy demanded earnestly. ‘ You see my reason.’ 

But at this moment a bell was heard ringing from the neigh- 
bouring farmhouse; and little Sophy, exclaiming hastily, 

‘O, I must go now! There is the tocsin of the soul!’ sprang 
away from him like a roe-deer, as though to evade the question, 
and was soon lost to view. 

At the appointed day and hour, he was again at the trysting. 
place ; and it was not long before he was joined by little Sophy, who 
came accompanied by her white cat, and with her books and paper 
under her arm. The July day had been oppressively hot ; but now 
a fresh evening breeze had sprung up, and the cool shady hazel. 
copse seemed to Godfrey the most delightful spot in the world. 

She at once commenced a glowing description of the ‘ marriage 
feast’ at which she had assisted on the previous morning. 

‘It would have been such fun,’ she said, after she had described 
the personal appearance of the bride and bridegroom, ‘ only some § 
how I didn’t care about it alone. I wanted you to be there. | 
meant to have saved you something, too, as I said—in fact, | 
really did save it. It was a beautiful biscuit,’ she added sadly, 
‘with a scalloped edge ;’ and, as though oppressed by some painfil 
memory, she looked down thoughtfully at her bare feet, with which, 
following a childish habit, she commenced drawing diagrams upd 
the gravel. ‘I didn’t like to take away too much,’ she said § 
last, still seeming a little ashamed of herself, ‘ because they wert 
going to save what’s left for the christening.’ 

‘What! are they going to have a christening as well ?’ askel § 
the boy, astonished at such an excess of dissipation. &§ 

‘Yes; Janus says they are going to have it some time witht § 
the next month, but they haven’t fixed on the day yet, and that the 
hardbake and biscuits and gingerbread-nuts won't be too stale, sh 
hopes, tocome in. Only to think of the luck of some people—havug 
a baby directly, when other people have to wait whole years!’ 

‘ Yes, they are very fortunate ; and now go on telling me abou! 
the Party.’ | 

‘Well,’ answered the little girl, somewhat reluctantly, ‘1 bs | 
saved you a caraway.’ | 

‘What is a caraway ?’ Godfrey asked, never having heard ¢ 
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ihe seeds in cake or comfit which are called by this name. ‘I have 
heard of a “ Jibbaway, or some such name. He is an Indian, 
and tomahawks people.’ 

‘This is a biscuit,’ said Sophy, ‘ called so because of little black 
things stuck into it. It is round, and has scalloped edges, and is 
most di-licious! And, really and truly, I do assure you, I saved 

ou one, and I took one myself; and then I ate mine, and then—’ 
and here the little girl blushed and hesitated. 

‘Ah, I see what happened,’ said the boy, smiling; ‘I suppose 
you ate mine too. Never mind !’ 

‘No, that’s what I really didn’t do!’ protested Sophy eagerly. 
‘But I thought as I looked at it that it would be so nice to eat half 
of it myself, and then give the other half to you.’ 

‘So it would,’ interrupted Godfrey. ‘It was a capital idea.’ 

‘Wait till you’ve heard the end,’ said the little girl gloomily. 
‘Well, I ate half of it; and I saved the other half, and I put it on 
a chair near the mat where I sleep. But in the night I woke up 
to see if it was safe; and I put out my hand and felt it, and by that 
time I was so hungry, that. . . .’ 

‘That you ate that too?’ suggested Godfrey. ‘ Well, what 
does it signify! I didn’t really want it in the least !’ 

‘No, I didn’t eat it all,’ continued the contrite little girl. ‘I 
broke off half of it as neatly as I could, and then there was a quarter 
2 i but “s the morning, before breakfast, I felt even hungrier than 

in the night.’ 
| ‘And then you ate it quite all. Ican guess all about it. But 
please don’t look so very unhappy; I didn’t want it.’ 

‘Well, I did eat it; but I saved you this out of it,’ said Sophy, 
= after searching in the pocket of her one scanty garment, pro- 
wy very small piece of paper, in which something precious 
_ to be enfolded. ‘It is a beautiful large caraway-seed,’ 
pan =— it to her companion. ‘Take care that it 

nt fall out.’ 

a ‘Thank you very much. You are a funny little thing! I shall 
- = but keep it inside my watch-case as a. remembrance of 
you whilst Tam away at school ;’ and he slipped the tiny piece of 
Paper into his jacket-pocket. 
Mi —. much relieved after this confidence, and she 
ping about ' i 
vhaak nin a playing with her cat, apparently in the 

Did np tell your father, Sophy, that you had met me again 
time to ask nan now inquired. He had been wishing for some 
to evade it 18 question, but somehow she had seemed always 


Yes,’ I did,’ she answered, again casting down her eyes. 
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‘Well, and what did he say ?’ 

‘Perhaps if I told you, you might be offended, as you are not 
one of us,’ said the little girl doubtfully. 

‘O no, I knowI sha’n’t be. Let me hear!’ 

‘Well, after coming in after the wedding, yesterday morning, 
and making my salaam, I said, ‘‘ Father, 1 saw a boy yesterday, ang 
talked with him ;’’ but father hardly answered, and went on with his 
conversation with the Great Prophet and the two Circassian Chiefs 
who are staying with us...’ 

‘They didn’t lose much time in coming after the wedding. | 
wonder you can find room for so many people.’ 

‘O, they don’t all sleep in beds,’ replied Sophy, ‘ any more than 
Ido. Most of them sleep on rugs and mats, wrapped up in their | 
war-blankets. Well, when father had done speaking, I said again 
that I had seen a boy; and he said it must be either Moses Weller 
or Jesse Stubberfield; but I said ‘‘ No,” because you were clean and 
smelt good, and wore Frank clothes, and that your name was ‘“‘ God. 
frey,”’ and that I thought you came from the enemy’s country; upon 
which he only said, ‘‘O, I suppose it must have been that poor 
child that they are trying to bring up by clockwork ;”’ after which! 
salaamed again, and am here.’ 

‘And by that do you suppose that your father meant me? 
exclaimed Godfrey, feeling certainly somewhat annoyed, and shaking 
himself in order to prove that he was not, at any rate, made by 
clockwork. 

‘There, now, you are offended!’ said the little girl sorrowfully. 
‘ How easy it is to see that you don’t belong to our religion!’ 

‘Really, Sophy,’ rejoined the boy, still ruffled, ‘ you are always 
talking about your religion, and yet I can’t find out that you hav f 
any at all! You make fun of everything, and seem never to kk § 
grave. Nothing seems sacred to you. I wish,’ he added thought 
fully, ‘ that you would some day go to church.’ 

‘Why should I be grave ?’ asked Sophy, opening her large eyes. 
‘A little girl of my age, with no troubles, and such a happy home? 
And, as for going to church, I’ll go, somehow, if you really wish 
it; though if it makes one grave and unhappy, I would far rather 
stay away.’ 

‘It makes one serious, I think,’ said Godfrey. ‘ But not ul | 
happy. It makes one know that one must die some day..-’ 

‘Well, surely that isn’t a happy thought!’ exclaimed Sophy, 
looking astonished. ‘I know, of course, that we shall all die som 

day, but I try and think of it as little as possible. F ather says 
that if people were to be always thinking of it they would go mad; 
and the King of Spain said there was a proverb in his country which 
says ‘‘ Neither Death nor the Sun can be looked at fixedly.” ’ 
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‘] think of it a good deal,’ said the boy sadly, ‘and I often 
sonder why Death came at all, and why God allows it. It must 
be very horrid to lie cold and alone under ground. But we shall 
ill awake, though, when the Last Trump sounds.’ 

‘Father and I are going to be burnt when we die,’ remarked 
Sophy firmly. ‘ That’s settled. At any rate we don’t want to be 
buried in a churchyard. Perhaps I shall be buried in a garden, or 
somewhere here ;’ and she began digging a little hole with her foot 
in the dead leaves. 

‘© dear, Sophy; please don’t talk like that! It is really, 
really very wicked !’ 

Godfrey, at this time, was very devout and believing, and 
fashioned of the same stuff as that of which martyrs and mission- 
aries are sometimes made. Sophy, however, though apparently a 
heathen, as well as his inferior in age, seemed to understand and 
sympathise with his feelings; she assured him that he was merely 
undergoing a phase. 

‘I know all these thoughts,’ she said kindly. ‘Most people 
have them when they are very young ; but they go off again. When 
I was a very little girl, 2 woman came to help Janus, who sang 
hymns and talked to me about these things, and about devils and 
angels ; so that one morning I woke up and cried, and was most 
dreadfully frightened, because I fancied that I had heard the Last 
Trump. But it was only a French gentleman who was staying here, 
who had taken down one of the large horns in the hall, and was 
trying to blow it. My papa had arranged that Sir Peckham should 
take him out with his beagles; but he wouldn’t go without that 
-~ horn. It curled all round his body like a sea-serpent ; and 
alter that no one was allowed to speak to me about such things ; 
it made father very angry.’ 
in can't understand your father,’ said Godfrey thoughtfully ; 
ae let us talk any more about these serious subjects. You 
a — promised me that you would read me the history of 


‘This is only quite a rouch > gas 
looking bashful, : ugh copy,’ said the young authoress, 


for a" me see it !’ exclaimed the boy, holding out his hand 
“No, really you mustn’t. I can’ 
and ia - Ican’t spell any hard words yet ; 
i — it very untidily; besides, I can tell you instead.’ 
began, please do,’ said Godfrey; upon which the little girl 
— the first cat was called «‘ Job,” and she—’ 
€: Why, Job was a man.’ 


‘Ab oa 
» Well, I didn’t know that,’ explained Sophy apologetically. 
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‘I happened to hear the name, and I thought it would suit my 
cat.’ 

‘Why, he is in the Bible,’ said Godfrey. ‘ Fancy your not 
knowing! He had three friends. . . .’ 

‘Yes, that was what I heard, ‘‘ Job had three friends ;” ang 
so had she, other cats—a black cat, a tabby, and a yellow eat. 
How they did screech and fight, driving poor father almost mad, 
when he used to be writing in the evening! Then Janus said to 
Nelus, when he came in for the letters, ‘‘ There’s our cat’s three 
friends ; drive ’um away, that’s a good lad.’”’ And Nelus said, 
‘‘ They seem more like Job’s comforters.’’ I don’t know what he 
meant; but, as I was searching for a name, she was called Job 
from that day ; and when [I told father he laughed.’ 

‘ Didn’t he tell you Job was a man’s name ?’ 

‘No; little things like that don’t trouble him. Well, this 
‘‘ keeping company” amongst the cats ended, as it nearly always 
does end, in a marriage—’ 

‘Mary Parker and John McBean have ‘‘ kept company” for 
fifteen years, and they are not married yet,’ remarked Godfrey. 

‘Well, anyhow, it ended in kittens,’ said the little girl, ina 
tone which was intended to cut short all objection ; ‘ upon which 
their father, who had been till then a base-born cat, was made a 
Serene Highness, and a Count of the Holy Roman Empire.’ 

‘A Count of the Holy Roman Empire!’ 

‘Yes; I get these titles out of the newspapers.’ 

‘I remember that you said you were fond of long names. You 
certainly seem to know a lot of curious things.’ 

‘Yes; I try to learn as much asI can. I wish very much to 
know everything, and I think I shall in time. All these three cats, 
Job’s friends, came from Great Stillingfleet.’ 

‘I don’t think there are any cats there now,’ said Godfrey. 
‘Only the old shepherd’s dogs, Pompey and Watch, and a hedge- 
hog in the kitchen. I hate hedgehogs; don’t you ?’ 

‘No; I like them very much. When that one has young ones 
I’ve been promised one; but it’s too prickly—nothing will mary 
it. But now,’ added the little girl, with emotion, ‘I must tell you 
all about the great tragedy. All three of these cats took to poach- 
ing, and were caught in “clams ;”* and young Tom Stubberfield— 
the son of Old Stubberfield, who is Sir Peckham Hickathrift’s head- 
keeper—nailed all their heads on the posts of the black gate at the 
end of the pheasant-drive, and made their skins into caps for him 


self and his family. Would you like to come and look at their 
heads ?” 


* A word used in Kent and Sussex to designate a steel trap with teeth, set for 
vermin. 
’ 
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‘No, thank you,’ answered a boy courteously. ‘Some other 
; . to-day it is too late.’ 

Or ee restionsd Boghy, ‘in the Cat History all this is changed, 
ast 88 my papa says all histories are altered. There it is stated 
that he (the Serene Highness) and his companions were slain in a 
border-foray by the Stubberfields. I forgot if I told you that he 
was Warden of the Marches ?’ . 

‘No, you didn't. What a lot of titles he had!’ 

‘Tt is then stated that the two others... .’ 

‘What, the black cat and the yellow one ?’ 

‘Yes; you interrupt. It is then stated that the two other 
comrades in arms fell upon one another when inflamed with wine, 
and that both were so seriously wounded that, being in a strange 
place, where their wounds could not be dressed, they both of them 
died.’ 

‘I suppose they killed each other, like the Kilkenny cats ?’ sug- 
gested the boy. 

‘Yes, they did. I never heard of the Kilkenny cats. Who were 
they ?” : 

" don’t know,’ answered Godfrey ; ‘ but Mary Parker constantly 
talks about them. They killed each other, and nothing remained 
but their tails. I believe they were Irish.’ 

‘Who is Mary Parker ?’ 

‘She was once my nurse, and now she stays on at Dallingridge ; 
but she hasn’t much to do. I like her very much indeed. But do 
you go on about the history of your cats.’ 

Encouraged by this, Sophy commenced reading aloud from the 
book in her hand, though she would not permit Godfrey to look 
over her shoulder, lest he should see how phonetically most of the 
fine words were spelt, with which it abounded. 


en worth the while for the evil race of the Stubberfield- 
iouses 9 


‘Are those the Stubberfields 2” 
‘s Yes, they are spoken of in cat-history as “‘ the Stubberfield- 
neon ‘‘ Woe worth the while for the evil race of the Stubber- 
eldiouses ! A day will dawn when the anger of the great goddess, 
Which has been go long burning against them. . . .”’ 
Who is the great goddess ?” 
Me, of course. You are always interrupting !’ 
' - goon! How beautifully you do write !’ 
May their vile offspring never pollute with their degenerated 


Presence the sacred . a 
Stlingfeet). ground of the Sophirian Empire” (that means 


ae after you ?’ asked the boy. 
ed after me, of course. How you do interrupt !’ 
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‘I don’t think I should have called it the ‘‘Sophirian Empire» 
remarked Godfrey. ‘There is no ‘‘r”’ in ‘‘ Sophia.” [| think i 
sounds rather bad; and ‘‘ degenerated presence’ seems somehoy 
almost too fine to be quite right,’ he added timidly. 

‘I shall not read you any more of it!’ exclaimed Sophy, shy. 
ting up her book with apparent annoyance. ‘I can see that yoy 
have no soul!’ 

‘Ah, you are just like the Archbishop of Grenada in Gil Blas’ 
said Godfrey, smiling; ‘you won’t let me find a fault, howevg 
kindly.’ 

‘It is because I am so ashamed of it,’ replied Sophy, colouring, 
‘It sounds all right to me till I am laughed at, and then it becomes 
all nonsense, and I feel inclined to tear it up. SBut it’s a pity to 
make me feel this when I work so hard.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ said Godfrey, in a contrite voice. ‘I could 
never write like it myself. It seemed to me so very good that] 
wanted it to be perfect. But do go on.’ 

‘I will tell you, instead of reading it, as it is right that you 
should know,’ answered the little girl. ‘ Well, Job had three kit- 
tens: one was drowned, and the two that were kept were called 
Minna and Brenda. Minna strayed and never came back. I called 
her, and rattled a saucer of milk against the steps for many a night, 
but all in vain. Brenda was caught in a clam; but she dragged it 
home on her foot, and I undid it. It was in the winter-time; and 
one could easily see, by her footmarks in the snow, that she had 
been into Sir Peckham Hickathrift’s wood to look at her father.’ 

‘What, at the Serene Highness? The cat whose head is nailed 
up on the black gate ?’ 

‘Yes. Well, I put pounded alum into the wound in her foot, 
and it soon got well; and in a short time she gave birth, amongst 
others, to the beautiful Fleada (so called because she had fleas), 
who in due course of time became the mother of my lovely Spit 
fire, my king of cats!’ and she commenced embracing her white 
cat affectionately. ‘But really,’ she added ‘presently, ‘ you have 
now done such a funny, wicked, foolish, ridiculous thing, that! 
don’t know, no, indeed I don’t know, how I can write it down 
Pussy-cat story ;’ and she began hugging and kissing him anew. 

‘ What has he done that you can’t write down ?’ Godfrey inquired, 
as he also bent and stroked the white cat. 

‘ He has married his grandmother,’ replied the little girl gravely 
‘And really,’ she went on, still addressing the unheeding culpnt, 
‘if I had been a fine young cat like you, would I have been ® 
foolish and so benighted as to tie myself up in such a silly way! F . 
shame, my Spitfire! and you that might have done so much better’ 
Thus did these two children trip lightly and laughingly over the 
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d mysteries of life and death, drawing their innocent conclusions 
fom the result of their own limited experience, and almost half 
guessiDg, sometimes, the great riddle which can never be but half 

agsed at last, and which has baffled alike the fool and the philo- 
ies They asked themselves, innocently, and wonderingly, whence 
sprang the first vague intangible germ of what we, in our ignorance, 
have designated Life, and which we have then left, as it were, to 
shift for itself—the great underlying spirit of fecundity, ever fresh 
and undaunted, pervading and inspiring all Nature, and which we 
can neither restrain nor reanimate. ‘They asked themselves too, 
as innocently, the object and significance of that Other Power, 
winged, scythed, and shrouded, represented, in the old time, by the 
memento mori of the ancients; the spectre that, strange to say, 
does not assist at many of our feasts, and rightly, since who could 
‘eat, drink, and be merry’ within sight of those hollow eyes and 


grinning jaws ? 
Cuapter VI. 


Wutst Godfrey is at school, undergoing the education of most 
lads of his age, it may be necessary for me, like another Asmodeus, 
to lift the roofs off one or two of the houses in the neighbourhood of 
his home, the occupants of which will have more or less to do with 
my story. 

Like the local guide-books, I shall commence with the abbey, 
or rather with its inmates; for enough has already been said with 
regard to its external architecture to convince the reader that it must 
have resembled, to a certain extent, most other ancient abbeys of 
the same epoch. 

Sir Thomas Peckham Brambletye Satterthwaite Twiselton Hick- 
athrift, fifth baronet, was the present possessor of Poynings Abbey, 
and of a very fine surrounding property. He was also M.P. for the 
neighbouring borough of Southerbourne, which he had represented 
in the Tory interest ever since the retirement of Mr. Erskine St. Clair. 

Upon his succession to the family honours there had been a 
an discussion amongst his friends as to which one of his formidable 
oe would be the most appropriate for him to adopt ; 
featin ms we i at last decided upon by vote, his neighbours 
of he re eir jaws by pronouncing either of the three longest 
monotony of eg and yet thirsting for some change after the 

_'wo succeeding ‘ Sir Thomases,’ with the prospect of 

yet another in the future, 
ian pores. possessed of Poynings Abbey, the family of 
ingdom, havin een revered as one of the most ancient in the 
days of the H § existed in opulence (it was affirmed) ever since the 
eptarchy, and, as many declared, even long before that. 
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In Sir Peckham, too, had merged and centred the fortunes, Pictures, 
plate, and armorial bearings, of several other well-known and ills. 
trious families, which, save for him, would have become altogethe 
extinct; and asa river becomes gradually swollen through gathering 
force and volume from its tributaries, one could not help fancying 
that he had gained positive physical width and breadth from thns 
sopping up, as it were, and assimilating, nearly half the blue blood 
in the county. 

And indeed, when he was seated at the end of his hospitable 
board in the huge banqueting-hall at the abbey, blazoned round with 
heraldic devices, and panelled with the smirking and scowling por. 
traits of the absorbed, annexed, and departed Peckhams, Brambletyes, 
Satterthwaites, and Twiseltons, it was admitted upon all sides that 
he was about as good a specimen of the fine old English gentleman 
as anybody could ever reasonably hope to see. Ill-natured people 
might have said, perhaps, that he was ‘fine’ chiefly after the manner 
of a prize ox or Christmas turkey ; for he was a man of enormous 
height, upon whom, in later years, had fallen the curse of fat- 
ness. He had given up hunting because no horse could be found 
capable of carrying him; and shooting, because his own legs had 
at last refused to perform their arduous office, except under pro- 
test, for short intervals, and when aided by the support of a stout 
stick. Nevertheless, he possessed the soul of a sportsman, taking 
great pleasure in the field-pastimes of his neighbours ; and he might 
often be seen even now rolling slowly and heavily along after the 
beagles, or seated in Lady Hickathrift’s pony-carriage at local 
‘meets,’—pony-carriages not being made of wicker-work in those 
days, and capable, therefore, of bearing his enormous weight. His 
face was so large that, with the exception of his nose, his features 
seemed almost to be lost in space, and yet there was enough flesh 
beyond them to have made faces for several ordinary-sized mortals. 

He possessed, however, the ‘ Hickathrift nose’—a nose deserv- 
ing to be designated a ‘limb’ rather than a feature, and which it 
seemed as though all the extinct Peckhams, Brambletyes, Satter- 
thwaites, and Twiseltons had conspired to swell to its present for- 
midable dimensions. 

It was strange that Sir Peckham, whose offspring might be 
likely to inherit, or, at any rate, be subject to, this stupendous 
member, instead of choosing—when the time came for him to matty 
—a mate from amongst the pug-nosed damsels of his county (and 
there were many such), should have actually gone out of his way, 
as it were, to confirm and exaggerate his type, travelling severtl 
inches across the map of England, in order to perpetrate what little 
Sophy would have termed a ‘border foray,’ and bring back with 
him, from the far North, a lady as tall as a Life Guardsman, and 
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g terribly ¢ nosey’ that she might almost have passed for a half- 
garved sister of his own (I say ‘ half-starved, because good Lady 
Hickathrift was altogether as gaunt and bony as Sir Peckham was 
rse). 

” a not have been difficult to foresee, at the outset, what 
would be the result should this lady ever become a mother. This 
came to pass in the course of a few years, and young Tom Hicka- 
thrift’s personal appearance fully realised the expectations of those 
who had thought about the matter at all. 

He came into the world with a magnified concentration of the 
fimily limb, that is to say, although in other respects an exceed- 
ingly handsome boy, he was doomed to go through life looking like 
‘the Prince with the Nose’ in the story-book, without the hope that 
some day a fairy godmother might come forward and relieve him of 
his burden. 

He became so good-natured and pleasant, however, as he grew 
older, his figure was so good, and he was so tall and manly-looking, 
that somehow his nose (if I may make use of such an absurd ex- 
pression) seemed to grow upon one. One liked it better every time 
one saw it, till, having begun by forgiving it, one ended by almost 
forgetting it altogether. Besides which, was it not Thomas Hicka- 
thrift’s nose; and did not Thomas Hickathrift become, a very few 
years after the opening of this story, one of the most eligible young 
men in the whole of England? Would he not, one day, be, in all 
human probability, not only the owner of Poynings Abbey, with its 
historic memories, but also of all the broad lands, situated hard by 
and elsewhere, which were now in the possession of Sir Peckham? 
And was not his family of such remote antiquity that no one could 
be found learned enough to translate its motto—doubtless the war- 
cry of some ancient and powerful race—tall and stalwart as himself 
—who, perhaps, may have walked about painted blue, reposing, 
probably, after a life of glorious achievement and unprecedented 
valour, either in barrows or tumuli ? 
is ain how it may, the ‘Hickathrift nose’ was very much 
a ; - more than one fair lady, when Tom came to man’s 
but m4 not only have been proud to call that nose her own, 
7 at a pee had favoured her—have covered it with 
ae = caresses as were lavished by Titania upon the 
Hicket _ of the translated weaver. But at this period, Tom 

was merely an Eton boy, having only lately quitted his 


ancestral home for those ‘ distant sp; ife, i 
t spires,’ and life, in the t 
of the word, had not yet begun for em nied ee 


(To be continued.) 
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READER, if it is your happy lot to be a bachelor without encumbrances, 
with a little leisure time on your hands, and a desire—Ulysses-like 
—to study the ways and manners of your fellow-creatures, take 8 
friend’s advice and spend a winter, or spend three months in forget: 
ting the existence of winter, in some hotel at Cannes or San Remo, 
or one of the other towns of the Riviera. There you may revel i 
the enjoyment of bright sunshine and cloudless sky, such as it bss 
seldom been your good fortune to witness in this foggy island of ous, 
and you will most certainly find, in the contemplation of hotel life 
much room for observation. Let us suppose that you are such al 
aforesaid bachelor, and grant you the necessary qualifications, and 
let us transplant you on the wings of fancy to the Hotel des Angla 
at Cannes. 
On arriving at the station you will ascend the omnibus belongil 
to the hotel you have selected, after successfully resisting the assaults 
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tors of some forty rival vehicles, who make strenuous 
e your allegiance to your original purpose. By the time_ 
that you have secured your room, unpacked your portmanteau, and 
made yourself generally at home, you will not be altogether sorry to 
hear the sound of the dinner-bell. While you modestly take your seat 
at the bottom of the table d’hote and eat your soup, it may be as 
well to introduce a few leading members of the society of the 
‘Des Anglais.’ A single glance at your table companions will 
be sufficient to inform you that the ladies outnumber the sterner 
sex in the proportion of two to one ; while a little subsequent obser- 
ration will further show you that more than half of the majority may 
be classed as ‘unattached females’—widows, that is, and sundry 
spinsters, whose age and plainness of feature enable them without 
fear of impropriety to dispense with the necessity of male escort. | 
In each of these boarding-hotels there is a lady who will, 
in virtue of her seniority in point of residence, or by reason 
of her social position or of her powers of self-assumption, ex- 
ercise a kind of sovereignty, more or less recognised, over the 
small world in which she is, for the time being, condemned to 
move. Such a monarch of your miniature kingdom you may 
recognise in the tall and—considering her time of life—rather 
elegant woman who is sitting at the upper end of the table, to 
whose remarks her neighbours listen with a becoming air of defer- 
ence. Iffortune should ever favour you in the way of promotion by 
seniority to such an extent as to bring you into the immediate vicinity 
of the queen of the Des Anglais, it will presently strike you, as you 
listen to her conversation, that she is, according to her own account, 
when in her indigenous state, the centre of a very extended circle 
of alarmingly aristocratic friends and connections. If by any 
— the name of a duke or a marchioness is mentioned with 
om Miss Vanstone cannot at once claim cousinship or intimate 
nt ct she at any rate has his or her pedigree literally at 
the — ends, and can give you the exact history of what led to 
° Duke of Leith’s proposal to Lady Grace Rothsay, or of the 
fea cause of the scandal which eventually culminated in the 
nica = a divorce. What Riuf’s Guide is to the 
is as a an — turfite alike—an infallible book of refer- 
Dates _ i mecum—that you soon learn Debrett’s 
incisal e — or many years back to Miss Vanstone. 
eet te does her acquaintance seem to be with the 
est links which serve to connect the chain of i i 
that you are someti ; ect the chain of English aristocracy, 
can have room t mes led to wonder whether any mortal mind 
fancy that hence any other species of knowledge, and to 
childhood, to the orn ave been studied from the lady’s earliest 
sion of less exalted literature. Here, how- 
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ever, let us give ‘you a hint which ‘may be serviceable in the case 
of your desiring to remain in Miss Vanstone’s good graces. Tak, 
your sovereign’s word for law, and do not betray your ignorance of 
courtiership by any ill-timed attempt to bring your gracious inform. 
ant too accurately to book. It mayso happen that there will com 
upon the tapis the name of some member of the peerage, or othe 
public character, with whose family or antecedents you may hare 
some personal acquaintance: if you have reason to doubt the entir. 
accuracy of some of Miss Vanstone’s information on such a subject, 
remember the old saying, ‘The king can do no wrong,’ and be 
careful to suppress those doubts; but do not henceforth accept Miss 
Vanstone’s statement on other matters as entirely incontrovertible, 
So you shall continue to enjoy the favour of the court without sacri. 
ficing your own private opinions. A short experience will convinee 
you that in many ways Miss Vanstone is a truly great woman. 
Her manners are, in their impassiveness, absolutely regal : a per- 
fect mistress of the art of quietly snubbing, she effectually quashes 
the futile efforts of other ladies, who either betray symptoms of 
covert disaffection or openly attempt to oust her from her throne. 
For in the Hotel des Anglais, as in other places, there are sure to 
be some rebellious elements ; and the sovereign’s greatest safeguard 
lies rather in the lack of combination, and the inability of certain 
pretenders to acquire a following, than in any strong feeling of per- 
sonal loyalty on the part of her subjects. For instance, that angular 
strong-featured woman sitting half-way up the table would be a constant 
thorn in the side of any government, had she either the tact or popt- 
larity requisite to organise and consolidate an opposition. If you have 
any curiosity to learn this lady’s name, you have only to search the 
pages of the visitors’ book in order to convince yourself that: the 
Mrs. Colonel Wugsby, who played whist with Mr. Pickwick at 
Bath, was not entirely an imaginative creation of Dickens’s fertile 
brain. Our present Amazon’s title is even more imposing—Ms. 
General Herlop. You are almost inclined to fancy, as you look at 
her, that she is the original Mrs. Colonel Wugsby herself, with 
changed name and doubtless well-merited promotion, and to wonder 
what length of time will again elapse before she can hope to introduce 
herself to society as Mrs. Field-Marshal. The military rank and 
widow’s cap might at first sight seem to entitle Mrs. Genertl 
Herlop to take precedence over Miss Vanstone, notwithstanding 
the latter’s formidable reserve forces of absent aristocratic relations; 
but, after all, even Miss Vanstone’s detractors cannot but acknow 
ledge that she is a lady herself; while the most that can be said 
in favour of Mrs. General Herlop’s pretensions to that title 8 
that her husband was probably a gentleman. Moreover, if Miss 
Vanstone is somewhat apt at times ‘to weary her auditors 
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recitals of what her cousin the Earl and her sister the Marchioness 
gay and think and do, she is not personally aggressive, nor will she 
betray that impertinent curiosity as to your own family, position, 
and antecedents in which Mrs. General Herlop is wont to indulge. 
The lady-militant of the Des Anglais is too fond of subjecting her 
rictims to the ordeal of trial by court-martial or court of inquiry to 
render her company at all attractive ; and you cannot help feeling 
that it was a merciful dispensation of Providence, which caused one 
of her immediate neighbours—a country parson—to be deaf, and 
the little shrivelled spinster on her right to be preternaturally 
stupid. You may, of course, be a person of peculiar tastes and 
fond of being cross-questioned, otherwise you will presently discover 
that half an hour’s conversation with Mrs. General Herlop goes a 
very long way. 
One other member of the company deserves our especial notice: 
a small and dark-visaged woman, whose depressed and melancholy 
air seems to consort too well with her widow’s weeds. Your first 
impulse, as you see her sitting a few places off, on the opposite 
side of the table, is to exclaim, ‘ Poor thing, she has just lost 
her husband!’ At table she is not conspicuous ; she eats little, 
sighs occasionally, and hardly utters a remark. But in the salon 
she is generally to be espied, sitting alone in some distant corner of 
the room, far away from the fire, and cut aloof from conversation. 
Her own unsympathetic sex seem carefully to eschew her society ; 
you regard her in the light of a crushed and heart-broken being. 
Beware—we repeat it—beware of indulging that mistaken feeling of 
chivalry which prompts you to take a chair in her vicinity and open 
a conversation. You will soon discover, to your cost, that the 
silence you have intruded upon is rather enforced by circumstances 
than natural. At first you may feel a little satisfaction at having 
aroused her interest ; but a painful experience of her conversational 
powers will presently awaken in your mind the conviction that even 
ifthe late lamented Mr. Bagshawe did not commit suicide, death 
— oa — ae case a very happy and a very 
lichens ° . hin one short half-hour the widow will have 
fetunes, | y he unwilling ears a tale of her own merits and mis- 
on pian reitign to your feelings, perhaps, than those prison- 
"me oe which Hamlet was so mercifully spared from hearing, 
early stage — wearisome. Commencing from a comparatively 
ie he ~ existence, and with many allusions to the halcyon 
il recount, t¢ poor dear’ husband was her victim, Mrs. Bagshawe 
personal experi you, in monotonous accents, the history of her own 
delivered oa _— : this wicked world, until you are mercifully 
tain you for sound of the dinner-bell. Even then she will de- 
& minute or two after the rest of the company have 
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adjourned to the salle-d-manger, in order to give you the comfortj 
assurance that you are the only person in the hotel to whom she hy 
ever cared to unburden her soul, and to exact from you a promis. 
that the conversation shall be renewed at the earliest opportunity, 
Well, we will suppose that you have finished your dinner, anj 
have duly answered all the inquiries as to the reason of your coming 
to Cannes, the probable length of your visit, and the state of the 
weather in England, and that you have received the necessary cap. 
tions about not going out of doors at sunset, and not trusting to 
implicitly to the apparent beauty of what many consider a somewhat 
treacherous climate. If you are a smoker, you will meet with con. } 
genial spirits to adjourn for an after-dinner pipe to a dimly-lighted & 
but otherwise comfortable room, where an hour or two may be spent § 
pleasantly enough. What will strike you at once in the divan is 
the harmony which reigns under the influence of tobacco amongst 
rather curiously assorted assemblage, and the decided good taste 
with which each member of the circle avoids introducing what might 
be delicate questions. Side by side, in perfect accord, are sitting a 
Roman Catholic priest, a dignitary of the Church of England, ands 
Scotch Presbyterian minister; an Irish Home Ruler is amicably 
sharing the contents of his tobacco-pouch with a gentleman whom 
you happen to know to be a rabid Tory; a non-smoking Quaker, 
who has come into the room for the sake of companionship, is lis- 
tening with much apparent interest to the experiences of a sport- 
ing young subaltern, who has just returned from a’ pigeon-match 
at Monaco. The conversation is, generally speaking, sensible, with- 
out being at all abstruse—an account of each man’s day’s at- 
ventures in the neighbourhood, or a discussion of the latest Eng- 
lish news. Political and religious questions are by tacit consett 
tabooed. It is only when you have hada few hours’ exper 
ence of the salon de lecture that you can thoroughly appreciate hov 
very discordant are the elements which compose the society of the 
Hotel des Anglais, and that you learn how much cause you have td 
feel thankful that you are neither a woman yourself, nor have with 
you any female relation for whose personal comfort or conduct you 
might be held responsible. You are, we may at once inform you, 
very unimportant card in a very queerly shuffled pack. A few days 
observation will open your eyes to the fact that, with hardly a single 
exception, each individual member of the elderly spinster and widow 
division has a special aversion to each of her sisters in misfor 
tune; and you may, if you have any tastes that way, shortly 
find yourself in the position of acting as confidant to Mrs. A., while 
she impresses on you what a very vulgar and pushing woman Miss 
B. really is, or of being button-holed by Miss B. and informed that 
Mrs. C. was, a short time since, separated from her husband under 
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ainful circumstances. Or, again, if you have been seen to 
take the fourth place in a carriage-drive at the invitation of Mr. E., 
gho has a wife and daughter, the great Miss Vanstone herself will 
condescend to tell you, in strict confidence, that Mrs. E.’s family 
are not exactly aristocratic, and that Miss E. is always talking and 
giggling with Captain F. on her, Miss Vanstone’s, landing ; and 
- ar — ii on the value of moving in a good circle 
of society a . 

_ But these are, after all, only the minor advantages connected 
with your position as the unattached bachelor of the Des Anglais ; 
the really important privilege remains to be recounted. If you 
happen to enter the salon some half-hour or so before dinner-time, 
you may see the ladies, sitting in various attitudes of anxious ex- 
pectancy,, within easy reach of the round table which occupies the 
centre of the room. Some of them are professing to be busy with 
their work-baskets, others are making a feint of joining in a desul- 
tory conversation—all are really keepi citing 
on ge eally keeping a suspicious watch over 
ach other’s movements. At each opening of the door there is a 
general rustling of petticoats, similar to those in which the female 
portion of the audience indulges in at stated intervals wh 
tedious preacher is in possession of the pulpit. You b <i 
aware that a something is ex Pt iy spina 

g ig expected, and your curiosity is aroused 
to see what that something is. You have not long to wait : the 
2 pee of = nag id enters the room, deposits the See 

‘day on the table, hands a few letters and oth 
to various members of the ——— 
co 
The door has hardly closed behind “his ~ kb a 
a spectacled maiden of ee 
; of some forty summers, ha 
of the Times— , has possessed herself 
ves—coveted morsel—and k i +» Wi 
skeleton. amatte sunk back in her chair with a 
the paper evid gratification to be derived from the perusal of 
vidently constitutes only half the enjoyment i 
to be compared joyment, and is not 
;, P with the second half—namely, th i 
having forestalled and di ee 
We must in all fai sappointed some ten other competitors. 
fed tie oc alrmess mention that it is only amongst the smaller 
shen an ee age real struggle takes place. Miss Vanstone 
0 
copy of the Times eng composure: she has her own private 

Me-amiee her, Aad — the proper season, the Court Journal 
ities cat hee ; rs. General Herlop is frowning fiercely over 
Church dioniters’ y Gazette, or some other military paper ; while th 

ignitary’s wife has en ane a 
fire, and is ilies. win, sconced herself in an armchair by the 

Ment of the Guardian, = apparent satisfaction, the supple- 
the occasional <— gloomy silence ensues, broken only b 
the sol angry whispering of a few di ae 

he solemn monotones of Mise w discontented spirits, or 

ss Vanstone, as she attempts to throw 


Ou OD obviously tr 
VOL, 11, y toubled waters by doling out scraps of fashionable 
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intelligence. You yourself meantime are lost in admiration of the 
skilful manner in which Miss Wright contrives to retain posseggign 
of the whole of the Times, carefully sitting upon one sheet while ghe 
reads the other, or in calculating the chances of success which may 
attend a masterly series of approaches by which Mrs. Bonus jg 
manceuvring for the seizure of the agony column. On some days 
the old schoolboy game of ‘I'll lend you my knife’ is played iy 
various keys. One magnanimous lady will suggest that the holde 
of the Times is sitting in a bad light, and kindly offer to resign 
her own seat; or another will generously volunteer the use of he 
pocket paper-knife to cut the apple of discord. But it is only m 
very extreme occasions that the original occupier will resign posses. 
sion till dinner-time. The sound of the dinner-bell is not unfre 
quently the signal for a fresh campaign. It is contrary to the 
regulations of the house to remove the newspapers from the salon, 
but there is no rule to forbid the concealment of the paper within 
the room. Consequently, long after Miss Vanstone has sailed of 
to the salle.a-manger, two or three of the minor lights will remain 
behind on various pretexts, each really actuated by the idea of 
secreting the 7’imes in some odd corner whence it may be reclaimed 
in an hour’s time. But this broth is not unfrequently spoilt by 
the number of would-be cooks; and the result is that hostilities are 
suspended by mutual consent, and the quondam antagonists unite 
in preaching a crusade against the selfishress of the world at large, 
and the late occupier of the Times in particular. 

But where, you may ask, does the unattached bachelor reap any 
advantage from these squabbles of the opposite sex? Simply, we 
answer, in those extreme cases of voluntary resignation of the 
Times to which we have recently alluded: it will be in your favour 
that the resignation will take place. Strange as it may appeaf, 
the actual thirst for knowledge on the part of these good ladies is 
so small, as compared with the pleasure consequent on having dis 
tanced her rivals, that any one of them will, as the fancy takes 
her, positively insist upon your reading the leading items of inte: 
ligence even before she has glanced at them herself. There is, We 
must state, a kind of tacit understanding that you are to surrender 
the paper eventually to the lender. 

Certain duties are required of the bachelor at large of the Hotel 
des Anglais. These duties will not be over-burdensome, but may 
be taken to consist chiefly in the payment of a series of petty taxé 
levied from time to time on your chivalry. It may be as well to 
tabulate them. 

I. Should the fire in the salle-d-manger be too oppressive, 
the bread at breakfast be overbaked; or should the waiting at table 
be deficient, or any of the servants impertinent—in short, should 
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anitary or domestic arrangements be at fault, it will be 

nan sa tnaledes at large, to report the matter to the 

roprietor of the hotel, and, if necessary, to speak to him severely 

on the subject. He has not the power, remember, even supposing 

that he has the will, to annoy a man in your position much ; to 

ladies or to family men he could, of course, make himself very dis- 
le. 

. Should any one or more of the unattached-lady division 
engage a vehicle for the purpose of making an excursion to the 
Esterels, or any other place in the neighbourhood, it will be your 
business to see that the expedition starts in safety, and generally 
superintend the commissariat arrangements. You must further 
ascertain at what hour the expedition may be expected to return, 
and be on the spot ready and willing to take a leading part in the 
wrangle which will, in the ordinary course of events, ensue with the 
cocker. The odds are much in favour of your being called by 
various pleasing epithets, such as ‘English pig,’ ‘Dog of the mar- 
ket-place,’ &c., by the irate cocher; but he will in no case resort 
to manual violence, and you should find ample compensation for 
any trifling annoyance in the smiles of the excursionists. 

III. Should Miss Vanstone desire to purchase any small article 
such as a gentleman might with propriety select for her, or should 
Mrs. General Herlop or any other member of the division require 
a letter to be weighed or registered, or a parcel to be sent off by 
rail, it will be your bounden duty and pleasure to perform such com- 
missions, even at the expense of exchanging the comforts of the 
smoking-room for a cold tramp after dinner into the heart of the 
town, You may indeed think yourself very fortunate if you are not 
pecuniarily out of pocket by the transaction. 

IV. You should make it your business to do your best to be 
complaisant and agreeable to all the unattached ladies in the hotel, 
without, by any undue intimacy with any individual member of the 

"sion, giving rise to the supposition that you prefer her society 
to that of her fellows. Such a preference, you must bear in mind, 
might eventually lead to the forfeiture of the rights and privileges 
appertaining to the position of bachelor at large. 
conclusion, we must say a few words about Cannes and its 
| cupations. For we fancy that men have asked us before now such 
agg ag § What is there to be done at Cannes?’ and ‘ How can 
| . wd oo himself there ?’ As in other places, the amount of 
ee nafiad e derived from a visit to Cannes must greatly depend 

stes and habits of the visitor. You will be a person of 


very out-of-the- : 
, vine — way tastes if you cannot find any form of amuse- 


Are you an athlete or a sportsman? Cannes, besides boasting 
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the luxury of a covered tennis-court, contains at least twenty opep. 
air courts, asphalte or gravel, attached to various hotels, and 
least as many more belonging to private villas. Any man who jg 
fond of the game can, without much difficulty, get invitations to play 
from morning till night. And for the sportsman, in addition to the 
daily pigeon-shooting which goes on in a small way at the Cro. 
sette, and the large meetings at Monaco, there are legends of wil 
boar to be hunted on the Esterels; and there are certainly plenty 
of woodcock and sundry coveys of partridges to be found in the 
neighbourhood, and we were told that grayling are to be caught in 
more than one stream. We cannot say that we actually saw eithe 
a wild boar or a grayling during our stay at Cannes, but we repeat 
that we were assured of their existence. The fact that the cock of 
the woods is by no means a rare bird in the Riviera is sufficiently 
proved by the numbers on sale in the market almost every day of 
the week, and we put up more than one large covey of partridges 
during our walks abroad. Nor need any one suppose that the fact 
of most of the shooting being open, and therefore liable to be over. 
run by native sportsmen, renders the Englishman’s chances of sue- 
cess remote. ‘The average French chasseur is a fairly-good shot, 
but a very poor hitter, and a cock-robin sitting on a roadside bank, 
according to his notions, affords quite as good an opening for sport 
as anything else. It is no uncommon sight to behold a portly 
Frenchman, armed with a gun and a kind of hunting-horn, assisted 
by a couple of dogs and a beater or two, spend most of the day in 
pursuit of a solitary chaffinch, which seems to enjoy the excitement 
quite as much as its would-be murderer. For people who prefer 
to take their exercise and find their sport by water rather than 
dry land, there is plenty of opportunity for yachting, boating, and 
fishing excursions. 

Or are your tastes more esthetic? If so, the blue sky so mar 
vellously reflected on the waters of the Mediterranean, the snow- 
capped Alps rising in the far distance, and the shadows thrown by 
vhe setting sun as it sinks behind the Esterels,—all have their ow 
peculiar charm. It is hard to imagine that any place can offer 
more variety of attractions to the lover of scenery than the 
neighbourhood of Cannes. We can well believe the story told 
of an English nobleman who died some few years ago in ole 
of the towns of the Riviera. As the sun rose on the last day 
of his life, he said that it was well worth living to have seen such 
a day. | 

Lastly, are you fond of society? Balls, picnics, ‘ at homes, 
are rife at Cannes. There is no lack of good-fellowship ; in fact, 
provided that the bachelor at large is himself a sociable and social 
man, he will seldom find himself without some engagement for the 
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current day, and never have occasion to complain that time hangs 
heavily on his hands. 

If you have none of these tastes, are neither athletic, ssthetic, 
nor fond of society, then we suspect that there is something radically 
wrong with your constitution ; we doubt your fitness for the part of 
bachelor at large of the Des Anglais or elsewhere, and we strongly 
ig advise you either to commit suicide or—marry. 
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MAY MEETINGS. 


By James M‘CREA. 





‘Trent me,’ asks, in a well-known couplet, the Italian poet, who 
was equally good at elegies and love-songs, and who, in his Sibe. 
rian exile, composed laments on his deceased friends and lyrics ty 
his mistresses’ eyebrows with the same exquisite grace and ease § 
‘tell me how it is that the year which ought to begin in spring does, 
as a matter of fact, begin in winter?’ This anomaly of the almang 
remains unaltered, and the inquiry has just the same degree of 
pertinence as when it was first addressed by the author of the Fasti 
to no one in particular two thousand years ago. The social seasons 
cannot altogether be computed by the calendar; and, so far as the 
ageregate of human activity is concerned, the year of London and 
of England commences in May. May within the bills of mortality 
is a kind of bloodless Armageddon. That battlefield of the Apoca- 
lypse was discovered by Dr. Cumming, some quarter of a century 
ago, in the immediate neighbourhood of the trenches before Sebasto- 
pol. Prophets and philologists can, like figures, prove anything, 
Mr. Max Muller can demonstrate, in the most irresistible manner, 
that, the ordinary processes of linguistic development being taken into 
consideration, black is precisely the same word as white. The seer 
and homilist of Crown-court had no difficulty in showing that the 
nomenclature of the Muscovite stronghold, before which, in the winter 
of 1855, the allied armies were encamped in the Tauric Chersonese, 
and of the embattled plain into which the warriors of the world were 
seen descending by the recluse of Patmos, was syllabically and 
literally identical. Dr. Cumming, who, one regrets to know, has since 
then fallen upon evil days, would have better consulted his pro 
phetic reputation if he had looked for the true Armageddon within 
ear-shot of the ceaseless tramp and uproar of the Strand. All that 
was morally typical of it might have been discovered within the 
limits of Exeter Hall. There, or in buildings closely contiguous, 
the contending armies of humanitarians and philanthropists met; 
there were held the rival councils of the holy war; there wet 
planned the pious and charitable enterprises whose effects were felt 
at the uttermost ends of the earth. To have omitted Exeter Hall 
and its neighbourhood from an estimate of the forces at work 
modern society would have been almost the same thing as to have 


forgotten to enumerate steam in any catalogue of the motive-powe 
of the world. 
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That historic edifice still remains as an emblem and as a monu- 
ont. It has lost much of its exclusively Evangelical associations ; 
=a i long since ceased to be a mere sectarian rendezvous ; it has 
increased in significance as it has grown in comprehensiveness. 
There is one — — = ge breif spies 
‘oht yet be made to serve. nce in the year, . 
py not be held age = — hag of eee 

rom all the various bodies who flock to London in e 
aa May, to advance—each after its own fashion—the good of 
the human race? Let the spirit which has now animated Mr. 
Alfred Thompson, in his suggestive drawing apropos of the 
May meetings, be — and senescence be — ee 
accurately acted upon. It is computed that about one hundred an 
fifty ifferent oinaaion celebrate the month which is the delight 
of poets, and the peril of invalids who have weak lungs and delicate 
chests, by annual meetings at different spots within the metropolitan 
radius. There is scarcely a religion known to civilisation the 
authorities of which do not hold their May review in London. 
There is no coterie of crotchetteers or hobbyists which does not mar- 
shal its forces in the same manner. What regimental dinners are 
to Derby week or Ascot week, that its inevitable meetings are to 
the month of May. Every sort of organisation framed in the in- 
terests of faith or charity or education has its annual metropolitan 
field-day between the 80th of April and the Ist of June. Even as 
matters are, the members of some of the most mutually opposed of 
these bodies meet upon common platforms. If the National Associ- 
ation for the Encouragement of Thrift or the Suppression of Drunken- 
hess fixes a day for its yearly conference, one may be sure that, 
when that day arrives, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster will 
be in the company of one or two of the most orthodox of Anglican 
prelates; that Sir Wilfrid Lawson will have the opportunity of 
—- =e with Canon Farrar; that Mr. J. G. Hubbard will 

a the author of Gina’s Baby standing at his elbow. The fellow- 
Ps. which charity and good works involve may sometimes be as 
wane, roy sateen 3 rary Si of oe Nor 
ason why this idea should not be carried a great deal 

a Say that in the course of the merry month of May fifty 
that i — of different sects or different religions ; say 
terested in the ae “A ay gentlemen and ladies specially in- 
should not pve ity of various beneficent institutions: why 
spot of typical del les arrange for the despatch to some central 
schemers of their — could discuss such points as the 
P0ssessed in srg ‘les for the improvement of the human race 
differed 9 og ignoring for the moment those in which they 
at an opportunity would thus be afforded for the re- 
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172 MAY MEETINGS. 
moval of those mutual misunderstandings which lie at the roots g 
prejudice and persecution ? Who knows that the speedy sequel of gue} 
a grand conference might not be a disarmament of antagonistic gegt, 
and a universal pacification of the creeds, propaganda, and organi. 
tions now ranged in rivalry against each other all the world oyer9 

Meanwhile the May meetings continue to afford to some hy. 
dreds and thousands of ladies and gentlemen the great excitemen 
in the dull round of the too stagnant year. The three or foy 
weeks which comprise them stand in much the same relation ty 
the London season as does the ‘ entertainment’ to the play. They 
are a kind of compromise between devotion and dissipation. They 
have many of the attractions of worldliness about them, and je 
they are not altogether worldly themselves. The end sanctifigs 
the means; just as the amount of relief which the institution js 
calculated to supply to an asylum for indigent cripples may be 
pleaded as an excuse for the ruinously extortionate prices charged 
at fancy-fairs. London lodging-houses at this time of year ar 
apt to undergo a strange transformation. The Government clerk 
or young barrister receives the information one fine morning fron & 
his landlady that he must be content to live for the next thre § 
weeks in a garret. There is ‘a family from the Midlands’ which 
annually billets itself upon her during May, and whose member 
must have the rooms that they are accustomed to occupy. The 
follows a laborious process of purifying drapery from the clinging 
fumes of countless cigars and pipes. But the new tenants arrive, 
and occupy their quarters without any remark. ‘The head of the 
family rushes off, after a light luncheon, to a meeting ; his good 
lady meditates domestic purchases; the daughters of the hous 
contemplate the fashions of the day, as illustrated in the movug 
panorama of humanity which passes and repasses before thet 
windows. Yet the landlady will not be sorry when the time coms §& 
to bid these model customers adieu. She expects as their success0s 
some lodgers of a very different class—those the object of whose 
pilgrimage to London is to see the Derby. There is scant variely 
in the character of the families who arrive about this period in the 
metropolis for the purpose of attending the different assemblages 
that are held in connection with the Church of England and 1s 
religious and charitable associations. They see London from % 
point of view that is almost exclusively their own. They # 
domiciled, for the most part, in hired apartments in Bloomsbuy, 
or they have been in the habit of patronising a boarding-house 
Bayswater, or something has induced them to repair to one of the 
private hotels, whose name is legion, in the vicinity of the Eustor 
road. They are a gregarious race. Some of these establishmel 
are almost exclusively frequented by Evangelical visitors ; others by 
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MAY MEETINGS. 173 
d ladies of Ritualistic tendencies; others by one 
denomination of Nonconformists ; others by members of the Society 
of Friends who hail from the North of England, others by those of 
the same religious persuasion who come from the West. They are 
but little at home during the day-time ; but when six o’clock comes 
they address themselves to a table-d héte dinner or to a meat-tea, 
and mutually discuss the experiences of the morning. OF political 
London, of social London, of the London which is theatrical, artistic, 
or literary, they know nothing. 

The wide class of May-meetings habitués has, however, more 
interesting and remarkable representatives than these. That tall 
elderly gentleman, with the back slightly bent, with the sharp fea- 
tures, the clear-cut aquiline nose, the eyes still bright and penetrat- 
ing, the bushy eyebrows, and a cast of countenance which has 
generally something imperious about it, is a well-known North 
British baronet, who is never in London except during May, and 
who devotes ever day and hour of that month to what he himself 
considers reforms absolutely essential to the well-being of the 
human race, and what even the most appreciative of his friends 
speak of as his hobbies. His intelligence is shrewd, his wish for 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures genuine, his charity propor- 
tionate to his wealth, which is great. For eleven months out of 
the twelve, he leads the life of a very retired country gentleman. 
He does not shoot or hunt or fish; he attends quarter-sessions ; 
he personally superintends many of the concerns of his estate. He 
is extremely hospitable within certain limits, as far as his conscience 
permits him to be; for he believes that fermented liquor of any 
sort is the curse of the world, and that, were he to tolerate it at his 
table, he would be making himself personally responsible for the 
ruin and misery of millions. In every other respect his table is 
excellent. He is one of the few persons living who can give you 
seven-year-old mutton. His fruit and vegetables and dairy-produce 
“8 about the finest in the North of England. Everything is to be 
_ ote asking in his house except wine, beer, and spirits. 
ib ri : dinner offers you all conceivable kinds of aérated 
ee her ~~ iced beverages manufactured out of milk and 
these — tea, coffee, and chocolate cold and hot. Beyond 
sie sig nothing to be had; and if the guest attempts to 
toe Aaleahea is private room anything alcoholic, he is quite certain 

' eon in a attempt, and his host will ask him no more. 
in May, and ne ewdor comes to London, as has been said, only 
which i ee — the sole purpose of promoting those schemes to 
temperance ‘Seseipas ~ existence. He stays invariably in a little 
and which ig which he has himself founded in the City-road, 

managed by two of his old servants. He belongs to 
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no club, and seldom visits any of his relations. Seeing that the 
metropolitan beer-shops and gin-palaces would, if they were ranged 
one after the other, reach from Charing Cross to Portsmouth—g gig, 
tance of seventy-three miles—there is plenty of work for the Recha. 
bite proselytiser to do in London. More than twenty meetings ip 
the interest of total abstinence are held within a stonethrow of th 
Strand during the month of May, and at each of these Sir Aristo, 
will be present. There is another cause to which he is devote 
in a degree only second to that of teetotalism. He holds that ey. 
cation can never do all we have a right to expect from it among the 
English classes until its elementary methods are completely reyolg. 
tionised. Our so-called orthography is really cacography; and jf 
water-drinking is the first of virtues, phonetic spelling is the second, 
Sir Ariston Hewdor has founded and endowed an institution for the 
special purpose of encouraging the writing of the English language 
as it is pronounced. He annually gives prizes for the best essays in 
support of the phonetic system, and he will himself deliver a lecture 
on the subject in the month of May. In addition to this, our North 
British baronet prides himself on being a practical farmer ; and there 
are at least a dozen agricultural gatherings which he will attend, 
and at which he will speak sensibly and to the point. For though 
he may be eccentric, he is sagacious; and if he is the dupe of folly, 
it is only of that folly in the pursuit of which he finds his pleasure. 
Many adventurers have endeavoured before now to turn what they 
had fondly imagined was the easy credulity of Sir Ariston Hewdor 
to their own account. They have called upon him with inventions 
which only required his attention and encouragement to make ther 
fortunes. They have brought before his notice a hundred more or 
less plausible schemes of charity or enterprise. But the old gentle 
man, enthusiast, and even fanatic, as in one or two matters he may 
appear to some, is very far from being a fool, as has been in all 
cases speedily found out by those who have formed a different esti- 
mate of his calibre. 

Other characters scarcely less noticeable might be found among 
the throng. The country clergyman of every order, from the 
squarson to the curate, may be passed by. The spinsters and 
widows of independent means, who give themselves up to good 
works, are sufficiently familiar already. Some of these have, per 
haps, if all were known, hard, strange, personal histories, and have 
only taken to attendance at May meetings as an annual business, 
when life has lost all savour and sweetness. In other Europeal 
countries they would have retired to a convent, there to spend the 
residue of their days. In England they find in a publicity which 
has a good deal of fussiness about it, and a flavour of self-sacrifice, 
the substitute for the mortifying ordinance of a pious seclusid. 
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These religneuses usually hunt in couples. One of the ladies is a 
widow, or has been unhappy in her matrimonial relations, or has 
registered a vow of eternal virginity. ‘The other is her sworn com- 
panion and friend. = interests = life are nip — 
r the same roof, engage in the same pursuits, and, when 
on of May meetings arrives, enter upon the same ceaseless 
f Christian activity. 
are May meetings and May meetings. May in the pre- 
sent year of grace will be signalised by a gathering of a very excep- 
tional character—the assemblage at Westminster of the new Parlia- 
ment. All the great hotels within a convenient distance of the 
House of Commons will be filled with provincial visitors, the repre- 
sentatives and officials of municipal corporations, who have come up, 
at the cost of their townships, to watch over the progress of the 
private bills in which particular localities are interested. As a rule, 
these visitors to London have usually set their faces homewards 
before May-day ; but a General Election has upset calculations and 
revolutionised arrangements. And at St. Stephen’s itself, what is 
the scene which will be witnessed? Many of the May meetings 
there will certainly have about them not a little strangeness; and 
many of those who encounter each other a week or two hence will 
do so with a consciousness that they are in strange company. 
Will Mr. Newdegate be found in close colloquy in the lobby 
with Mr. Bradlaugh? Will Sir William Barttelot be converted 
across the dinner-table to the enlightened views of Mr. Broadhurst 
on the subject of trade-unions and other forms of industrial com- 
— How will the new professorial elements in the House 
of Commons—Mr. Rogers, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Story Maskelyne— 
commend themselves to the two Mr. Bentincks—the Big Ben who 
strikes the hours, and the Little Ben who strikes the quarters ? 
What does Sir William Edmonstone in his exile from St. Stephen’s 
potion be the probable sequel of the May meeting of what 
ubuless appears to him the most Radical-ridden Parliament which 
this country has ever seen? Undoubtedly the House of Commons 
= afford on its opening-day many strange contrasts of personali- 
a = principles. Yet there is no reason to believe that the 
neti 2 : fierce an effervescence as to burst all limits of 
‘ — = in ee of the Parliament. constituted 
pig . ease 18 In many respects of an exceptionally high 
Calidad ack — more persons of culture and position—more 
siskiatoe ridge graduates, more gentlemen who are country 
rl lay have served as sheriffs for their respective 
b n did the last Parliament. This being the case, it may 


© pronounced with confid wpliaditeas 2 . 
some little way off ence that the revolution in England is 



































THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION. 
By F. C. BurnanD. 





No. II. 


To recapitulate: First, Is ‘the stage’ a profession at all) 
Secondly, Can it become ‘ recognised,’ as are the so-called ‘liber 
professions’ ? 

So far, I have been considering the popular objections to the 
stage. Now let us inquire into the matter, to ascertain if those 
objections are well-grounded, or mere baseless prejudices. If well 
grounded, can the causes be removed? If baseless, let us do ow 
best to reason against the existence of such uncharitable prejudices, 

Throughout the present argument, it must (as I remarked in 
the former paper) be assumed that the stage is a profession, » 
that, as such, we may speak of it. 

Is it a profession reputable and respectable of itself, so that to 
be merely an undistinguished member of it is a title to social 
position ? 

Let us arrive at the answer by comparisons. Two men ar 
speaking together, both evidently gentlemen. Somebody asks who 
they are. The reply is, 

Resp. That one on the right is Jeremy Jones. 

Quest. What is he? 

fh. A barrister. 

@. What circuit ? 

RK. Don’t know; don’t think he does much. 

(. Who’s the other? e 

Rh. That? O, that’s Alfred Brown. 

@. What’s he ? 

RR. (diffidently) He’s on the stage. 

@. An actor? (in a tone of surprise.) Is he indeed ? 

hh. (Nods assent.) 

@. Where ? 

fh. Well (considering), I think he’s at the Palladium. 

@. O! (reflecting.) I don’t remember his name. 

RK. No; he calls himself Digby professionally. 

Q. Digby! (puzzled, tries to recall it, fails.) No, I don't 
member. Is he anything very good ? 

R. Well (doubtfully), well, I don’t think he does much. 

@. (patronisingly) He’s a gentlemanly-looking chap. 
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R. (mildly protesting, as much on his own account as on that 
of his friend Brown) My dear fellow, he is @ gentleman by birth 
snd education. I know him very well. He’s one of the Browns 
. oe has often heard of these distinguished people, but has 
nerer been invited to any of their celebrated parties) Really ! 
(Then in the injured tone of one who has been grossly deceived by 
appearances) What the deuce did he go on the stage for ? 

R. (shrugs his shoulders) I don’t know. He was always very 
fond of it. Hope he'll get on, &c. 

Now here, directly it is stated that Smith is a barrister, no 
farther question is asked as to his raison d’étre in respectable 
society; but when the questioner learns that Brown is an actor, 
the case is very different. 

I admit I have represented Brown as a bit of a snob, and his 
informant a snob in a lesser degree; yet, unfortunately, snobbism 
in society is the rule and not the exception; and this dialogue 
fairly expresses the ordinary sentiments of two ordinary men, who 
themselves are nothing if not respectable, and are only saved from 
social annihilation by having been born and preserved respectable. 

Let my readers substitute whom they will for the above dramatis 
persone, always excepting actors, journalists, artists, theatrical 
amateurs, and patrons of the arts; and for the objects of the con- 
versation substitute for the barrister the Rev. Mr. Smith a curate, 
Ensign Smith of the Line, or Mr. Smith of the Navy, or Smith the 
young medical man ; and there will be, I venture to say, no question 
as to his status in society—nothing like surprise expressed at seeing 
him in that drawing-room, whether it be a distinguished nobleman’s 
or a fashionable commoner’s. 

There is no necessity to substitute artist, author, literary man, 
sculptor, &e., for Brown the actor; for if the gate into society’s 
paradise is large enough to admit the actor difficulty, the others 
will have already entered into this blissful region. 

3 ~*~ to ‘ a professional actor does not give a man social 
- He oes the merely being a barrister, a clergyman, and 


Therefore, to start with, the stage is not on the same footing 


with _ recognised liberal professions. 
a 


‘ 


City py it bo the same footing with being ‘something in the 
ese are all apeteney » Or, vaguely, in some Government office. 
livelihood : ‘i — as honourable and respectable means of 

Subst ae omacy, of course, being specially distinguished. 
cceupations e, " our previous model dialogue, any of the above 
Smith in 41 and no matter how undistinguished may be the person, 
é City, Smith a Government clerk, Smith in the Foreign 
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Office, Smith in the Treasury, Smith in a merchant’s house, Smith 
in Lloyd’s, and so on, holds, as a matter of indisputable fact , 
position which Brown, equally undistinguished with Smith, canng 
claim merely in virtue of his profession. 

I am supposing Smith and Brown of equal birth. Smith ty 
barrister has established himself; Brown the actor has digegtgp. 
lished himself: the former has classed himself; the latter hag gd. 
classed himself. This is society’s expressed opinion; and this 
being so, to choose the stage as a profession is tantamount to golf. 
banishment from society; not utter expatriation, but exile for, 
term of years. 

This is the first difficulty that a parent has to face, who think 
of allowing his son to ‘go on the stage;’ and this is the fing 
difficulty which should be pointed out to the aspirant for dramatie 
fame. 

As ‘a profession’ for a young man, it pays better than ay 
other. Lord Eldon is reported to have observed, in Morris v. Cole. 
man, that ‘he had not a knowledge of the merit of the different 
performers; but if such salaries were given them, it was a bette 
profession than the Bar.’ And the salaries nowadays are generally 
higher than in Lord Eldon’s time. This, in theatrical parlance, is 
in itself ‘a great attraction.’ 

The practice of any art becomes ‘ a profession’ when it is under | 
taken as a regular means of subsistence, and when work is executed, 
not always according to the artist’s taste and fancy, but ‘to order, 
and: from sheer necessity. The greatest artist in the world, if he 
carry out only his own whims and fancies, and is obedient only t 
his inspirations, and if he does not trade, either from necessity 
or pleasure of gain, in his art, remains to the end of his days # 
‘amateur’ in the truest and highest sense of the word. 

The amateur pleases himself; unfortunately he seldom pleases 
anybody else. But the professional ‘lives to please,’ and ‘mut 
please to live.’ 

Adopting this statement of the distinction between the tm 
professional and amateur as ordinarily used, we may recognise the 
stage as a profession, though compelled to admit that it is not 02 
a social equality with the liberal professions, nor with the varios 
callings and occupations, nor with the profession of sciences. 

It may be on an intellectual level with many of them, and abot 
some ; but socially the stage as a profession is, according to evely 
day matter-of-fact view, below them all. The bourgeois tradesmal 
would look upon any honestly decent trade as better, for choice, that! 
the stage. With the last mentioned the present argumelt® 
not concerned, as the sons of the ordinary bourgeois, having rece!™ 
a good commercial education, generally carry on their father’s bast 
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Yet, as far as I can ascertain, it has been chiefly from this 
that the ranks of the staze have been recruited. Of course 
they have run away from the shop or the counting-house, and have 
sought their fortunes on the stage. The biographies of celebrated 
actors and theatrical memoirs bear me out in this; for example, 
an instance of a university graduate going on the stage is rare, and 
of one going on the stage with his parents’ consent still more rare. 
T confess that within my limited reading of such memoirs I have 
not come across an instance of either case. Charles Kean was 
brought up at Eton; but when he announced his intention of going 
on the stage his father was furious, even though his son’s motive for 
doing so was most honourable. 

A hard-working, painstaking, conscientious actor, without being 
a genius, but possessing average talent, may be a credit to his 
profession ; but will his profession be a credit to him? Take the 
parallel of a hard-working, painstaking, conscientious barrister, never 
rising to any eminence, and perhaps making scarcely five hundred 
ayear; though he cannot be considered professionally speaking 
acredit to the Bar, yet the Bar confers on him a social position which 
the stage cannot give. Of course I am assuming the moral worth 
of the two men equal; but that does not enter into the question. 
‘No calling in life but is honourable,’ writes Cardinal Newman ; 
‘no one is ridiculous who acts suitably to his calling and estate ; 
no one, who has good sense and humility, but may, in any station 
of life, be truly well-bred and refined; but ostentation, affectation, 
and ambitious efforts are, in every station of life, high or low, 
nothing but vulgarities.’ Intellectual cultivation ennobles the indi- 
vidual ; and as the stage, rightly considered, demands the cultiva- 
ion of the intellect in a variety of directions, so to adopt the stage 
a8 a profession—that is, to become an actor with an honest ambition 
to succeed and to excel—must, at least theoretically, ennoble and 
hot degrade the individual. : 

But,’ objects society, ‘a young man has to mix with such 
= on the stage !’ and it shakes its head despairingly. 

leks a the people & young barrister has to mix with at 
aed lide tac the police-courts, and the Old Bailey, are they 
durdth eos than the actors? Are they all gentlemen? Are 
mn anti — men ?- Are they all well-dressed and well- 
80 much gu “¢ young medical student, too—are his companions 
Speaks tee ~~ r to the actor's? But the truth is that society 
absolutely n any, and uses a wrong expression. It is no more 
‘mix with? ong for a young man, on going on the stage, to 

artister, fres : — of various classes, than it is for the young 
curious nar tom the university, to associate with the remarkably 

mens of his profession to be found at the places I have 
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already named. Mind, throughout this I am supposing the oy 
of a well-educated young gentleman going on the stage, choosing if 
instead of the Bar or the other professions, and far preferring jt 
running the chance of a Civil Service examination, the coaching fy 
which will be a great expense, or to starting as a City Nobody, wit, 
the faint and distant prospect of one day becoming Somebody, | 
am crediting a lad with dramatic instincts, and the highly honop. 
able motive of making his own way in the world for himself. yg, 
a young fellow, intelligent, docile, unassuming, and persevering, 
will, after a comparatively short noviciate, be in the receipt of thre 
pounds a week; and where is the office, City or Government, thy 
gives such a salary to a beginner? And this, too, without onthy | 
in cramming for examination, and without premium. He will k 
civil and polite to his inferiors in the theatre where he is engaged: 
he will respect himself, and be respected; he will meet his felloy. 
professionals during business hours; but he need not consort with 
any of them after quitting the theatre. During what I have terme 
his ‘comparatively short noviciate’ he will be receiving a pound a week. 

Again, I am supposing the cases equal, z.e. that a young ma 
has some influence to get him on at a good theatre, as a paralld 
with a young man whose friends can get him a berth in the City, a, 
the examination being passed, something better than usual ins 
Government office. What are his hours of work at a theatre? 
Comparatively easy. Rehearsals in the morning ; rest in the after 
noon; performance at night. 

This all sounds couleur de rose. It does;.and the youg 
beginner who should be satisfied with such an existence would no 
deserve to get on; and, unless by force of genius, he would not gd 
on. He will deteriorate; he will go from ease to indifference, from 
bad to worse; as he would have done in any other profession, oly 
at double-quick pace. 

No; the novice must join a company where he will have plea 
of study, and so exercise his memory, and acquire the stock-t 
trade of his art. He must take any part that is given him, and 
his best with it—not at haphazard, but conscientiously. 

The dramatic instinct will lead him right, and he must go i 
advice to those who are eminent in their profession—not thrustilj 
himself upon them, but awaiting his opportunity and their leisw. 
He must learn to appreciate all that is implied in the wor 
‘study.’ Here his education will be of the utmost service to him; 
and he should let no chance pass of observing the best masters i 
his own art, of visiting galleries of painting and sculpture, of nol 
details, in every department of art, for reference to authorities. I 
the dramatic artist every hour of the day can have its full comple 
ment of most valuable and most interesting employment. 
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Because we have no dramatic schools, because we have no dra- 
matic training system, but only one or two professors here and there, 
the beginner must help himself; and to honest self-help comes the 
sid of Heaven. The stage is called a self-educating profession ; 
it certainly does assist the half-educated; but it is not & prepara- 
tory school for learning the rudiments of the English language. 
Let there be once established a system of examination and certifi- 
cates, and the schools will grow from the necessity of the case. 
Recognise the certificate of the actor, as Art and Society recognise 
the degrees A.R.A. and R.A., and give a substantial meaning to 
such certificates (as burses, scholarships, &c.), and this will be the 
first step towards guaranteeing the respectability of the actor as a 
man of education—which the painter need not be. 

The actor’s certificate, his degree in honours, would depend on 
his proficiency in English declamation, his thorough knowledge of 
certain standard plays, his skill in fence, his knowledge of history, 
architecture, costume,—the periods to be duly settled beforehand by 
the examiners. This is how to set about establishing the stage as 
a recognised profession. As to remuneration, an actor of any note 
nowadays makes at least his thousand a year easily. 

‘But,’ still objects society, jealous for its own propriety, 
‘though this sounds very well, you forget that not all theatres 
play Shakespeare, or high comedy, or standard works; and the young 
man’s lot—in the present state of affairs—may be cast in quite 
different quarters. You say he won’t necessarily have to mix with 
doubtful and objectionable characters. Ahem! He may avoid the 
men; but will he be proof against the fascinations of the actresses, 


of the ballet, of the figurantes, or whatever you term them? You 


advise him to take any part offered him. Well, imagine him in a 
burlesque, an extravaganza, or a pantomime, will he not be thrown 
amongst these frail and very fair ones? May he not be caught 
and planté-la before he is aware? Is it not ten to one on his 
forming some tie which will be the misery of his life and the ruin 
; his social prospects, even if he succeed in his profession? Ah, 
“tt are very real difficulties, pitfalls, which are not to be met 
aoe ; andif these are dangerous for young men of education and 
oa a how utterly impossible is such a profession for educated 
> e uously brought-up young women! No, sir; don’t try to 

— blackamoor white. It’s very kind, but it won’t do.’ 
0 this the reply is, that while certain special dangers admit- 
an yet that this perfectly natural objection, as above stated 
illiens a to me fairly stated—can only be brought by an 

=the sider, practically ignorant of the stage. 
+, 18 Not necessary to lay stress on the fact — though it 


bi — to remind the objectors—of there being certain 
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temptations peculiar to every profession or occupation. Do they 
not exist in the army and the navy, in medicine, at the Bar? Ay 
the military and the bar messes the best schools of morality fo, 
young men just entering on life? and is the companionship ¢f 
medical students the most desirable for a youth ? And since ladieg 
can now be admitted doctors, does not this last objection, in some 
sort, affect the young girl well and virtuously brought up? Ay 
there no temptations for the clergymen’s daughters who go out a 
governesses ? Are there no peculiar temptations for the young ma 
going to his first clerkship in the City? What is this, after gl] 
but asking is there not evil in the world, and bad companions 
everywhere ? 

‘True,’ the objector will rejoin, ‘but worse on the stage.’ 

This I deny. What evil there is on the stage is more patent 
to all, and therefore less dangerous, and the more easily avoided, 
If young people have been well brought up, their good principles 
and their inbred dislike to all that bears the very semblance of 
disrespectability, will guard them at the outset, and will pr. 
serve them during their career. Suppose the case of our typi- 
cal young man, well educated, a gentleman in feeling and in 
bearing, ambitious to excel in his art, placed suddenly faute de 
mieux in a theatre whose spécialité is spectacle, whose actors are 
buffoons and second-rate low comedians with capabilities for comic 
singing and grotesque dancing; whose strength is in its heroines 
of opéra bouffe, in its premiére danseuse, its coryphées, and its show 
of arms and legs. Suppose, too, that the few actors above men- 
tioned are of a low class, uneducated men, addicted to ‘ a glass’ on 
every available opportunity, and that the leading cantatrices are 
notoriously of the loosest morals, and the coryphées and _jfigurantes 
no better than they should be, and in many cases as bad as they 
can be. Does not this sound like a region of the Inferno? Does 
not this sound like a place where self-respect will soon be lost, 
where virtue is scoffed at, where morality is considered the veriest 
affectation of humbug? Is not this a hotbed of iniquity, where 
none but the rankest weeds can flourish ? . 

Yes, it does sound so; nay, more, to the outside world 1 
appears so. But it is not so bad as it seems ; indeed its attractive 
temptations are far more dangerous to the outside world than 
the professional world behind the footlights. In such an establish: 
ment Mdlle. Lais and her fast and loose companions have some 
thing better to do than to waste their costly caresses on an actor, be 
he young or elderly, whom they only meet in the ordinary cours 
of business at rehearsals. Such an establishment as this does not 
possess ‘a greenroom,’ or if it does, the apartment is too small fot 
all of them to congregate in; the soprani and contralti retire 
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own dressing-rooms, unless waiting at the wings for their 
r return; and the exhausted premiéres danseuses, in 


their 


entrance 0 ' ( é 
shawls, never remain in a draught, but, their work being finished, 


vanish immediately. The ‘calls’ for rehearsal too are generally 


separate, so that until the stage-manager is ready for his ensemble, 
singers, actors, and dancers do not meet even at rehearsal; and 
when they do, every one is concerned more about his or her own 
particular part than about any one, or anything else. 

Amateur actors, who judge of a professional rehearsal by their 
own private gatherings, where they laugh, chat, and flirt, make a 
very great mistake. A novice will be astonished by the amount of 
work required of him, no matter what theatre he is in, and he will 
find that he has very little time left for amusement after his theatre- 
work is over, that is, at least, during the getting-up of a new piece. 
Again, familiarity breeds utter indifference: not that the moral 
sense is necessarily deadened by being so constantly brought into 
contact with so much that is evil, and that looks what it is, but 
that the young actor, born and bred a gentleman, will preserve his 
self-respect, will be courteous and polite in his intercourse with pro- 
fessionals of both sexes, whose characters render them undesirable 
acquaintances, whose intimacy he has no wish to cultivate, and 
whose example he has no desire to imitate. Ata glance he sees 
what to avoid, and nothing he sees them do, or hears them say, will 
have the smallest effect upon him. He will be the first to own the 
blots on the profession which cannot be entirely removed; but he 
will sensibly argue that the open immorality of really uneducated and 
au fond stupid people, clever only in their peculiar line, is far 
legs dangerous to individual morality than the Voltairian sneers, the 
pointed doubles entendres, the gutter-language, the blasphemy which 
is tolerated as wit, and the wit that is welcomed because blasphe- 
mous, of well-educated polished men of acknowledged position in 
the liberal professions, whose so-called private lives are almost 
public scandals, whose boast is their epicureanism, and whose prin- 
ciples, if they can be dignified by the name, simply result from a 
recognition of social expediency. Should a young man, on entering 
- profession of the stage, find himself in such a theatre as I have 
a eins with such a company—and such a place is entirely 
a om —there will be for him but a small proportion of the 
; ‘anger he would experience at the Bar, in the army or navy, 
medicine, or in the City. 
ieee _ matter of fact, however, the novice will, probably, find 
Wiha a travelling company, playing small parts, from a ser- 

Pwards, exercising his memory, and learning his business 


Steadi Sage 
oe + This is the best commencement. It is learning to walk 
Stage before going in for ‘ a run.’ 
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There is a certain tendency to Bohemianism in all artistic ten. 
peraments. ‘The artist in whom there is not a natural sympathy 
with Bohemianism is wanting in an important characteristic. hig 
innate Bohemianism is not reprehensible; very far from it. [t jg 
the result of warm-heartedness, and an impulsive nature. It helps 
to establish, tacitly, a mutual-aid society, and no set of individuals 
of one calling are so ready to assist one another in distress ag are 
actors. It is their meritorious distinction. Without this quality 
of Bohemianism, an actor would not be an actor; for it signifies g 
taste for variety of character, for appreciation of character, and g 
love of incident ; it implies powers of observation, comparison, and 
selection. 

There is an abuse of Bohemianism which means diet, drink, 
and devil-may-care-ishness, which is only mentioned here for repro. 
bation; for it begins in the pothouse, and ends in the workhouse, or 
worse. But if the stage be objected to as a ‘ Bohemian profession, 
it is as well frankly to accept such a qualification ; to defend it, to 
uphold it, to insist on retaining it, and being proud of it as a badge 
of a truly liberal and charitable spirit. At the same time, it is im- 
possible for any actor to ignore the grades in his profession. Ina 
recent trial a learned counsel is reputed to have asked Mr. Irving 
‘whether he considered the ballet as belonging to his profession? to 
which Mr. Irving replied, ‘ Certainly not.’ Had the eminent actor re- 
flected, he could not have made this answer; and for the following 
reason: In this present consideration of the stage as a profession, 
what appeared to be the strongest and most reasonable objection was 
met by no absolute denial of its existence, but by showing how its i- 
fluence was limited, and how, in the presence of self-respect and 
consistent good principle, it was powerless. The stage, unguarded 
by any voucher for respectability, is open to all, and in some depatt- 
ments of the art, beauty is sufficient te insure a temporary engage 
ment. If there be added to this a knowledge of dancing, a tunefil 
voice, and a fair ear for music, the young woman’s line in her pr 
fession is evident. Should she be also possessed of brains, she will 
rise from the speaking fairy in pantomime to the prince in burlesque, 
to the soubrette in farce ; and if she does not depend on her face for 
her fortune, she will only have stooped to conquer, and will finish 
as a leading comedy-actress. She has risen from the ranks, bu 
she was as much a member of the theatrical profession, when she 

first entered it as ‘an extra lady’ or as a ‘ lady of the ballet,’ as she 
was afterwards when at the top of the tree as principal comedienne. 
Of course there are some who never do rise; who have legs and nd 
head, and who, half-educated or quite uneducated, having no society 
at home, bored to death by a lonely evening, and living only by 
excitement, go on the stage to relieve their intolerable ennut, ™ 
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to give themselves some sort of status in that demi-monde, in which 
they live, and move, and have their being. These are the ladies who 
appear on the stage in sparkling diamonds and flashy rings; who 
arrive at the theatre in private hansoms; who have broughams to 
feteh them at night ; who lounge in victorias in the Park, with servants 
in splendid liveries, heavy cockades, and high steppers ‘ richly capari- 
goned’—and all this on a pound a week! These are public scandals 
to the stage, of whom managements may rid themselves, if they choose, 
by simply not engaging them. ‘These varieties of the ‘ Nana’ species 
do not want their pound a week; verily they have their reward. 
Unwilling as an eminent actor of irreproachable life might be to 
acknowledge such persons as members of the profession to which he 
and so many excellent persons belong—persons who would be 
omaments to any society—yet it is absolutely true that the 
theatrical profession consists of several divisions, which are again 
and again subdivided. 1 should say that ‘ theatrical’ was the 
generic, and ‘ dramatic’ the specific term; the drama being only a 
part of the theatrical profession. For instance, ballet, pantomimists, 
low comedians, eccentric comedians, comedians, melodramatic actors, 
tragedians, are all on the stage as members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. ‘ Supers’ or supernumeraries and ‘ extras’ form the reserve 
force, and perhaps do not, as the name implies, come under the 
head of regular professionals. Clown, pantaloon, harlequin, and 
columbine are in their line on the stage just as much members, and 
honourable hard-working honest members, of the same profession— 
though belonging to a different department of it, and generally hold- 
Ing a lower rank—as the leading tragedian. Mr. D’Auban would 
be as ridiculous in Shylock as Mr. Irving in Harlequin. Mr. Harry 
Payne is not associated with the character of Tago, any more than 
is Mr. Vezin with that of clown in a pantomime. But Mr. D’Auban 
and Mr. Payne hold as good a position in their own department, as 
rages _ iq Vezin do in theirs, though, of course, the latter 
ace ; those who have at heart the true interests of the stage must 
culties ab @ whole; must frankly confess its peculiar social diffi- 
ich almost every beginner has to encounter, and set them- 
“a to the work of reformation from within. 
ey system of certificates granted for a general examination 
tion wh pases for the candidate’s respectability and educa- 
wih al . oe of prizes, burses, and scholarships 
and would pecia artistic acquirements in special examinations, 
€ a substantial encouragement to the beginner. 
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a of the stage can only be mastered by constant 
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or the social position of the actor, it is only necessary that 
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society should have a sufficient guarantee of his being well educated 
The mere fact of his being an actor would not, at the outset, 
against him socially; and this is the first object all interested iy the 
matter should have in view, 2.¢. the respectability of the theatric 
profession. 

The hours which an actor is compelled to keep exclude hin 
from dinner society for six days of the week; and if he have aly 
matinées and morning rehearsals, he has not much time for soci] 
intercourse. This may or may not be a drawback. 

The higher the actor’s standard of art, the more interesting his 
work daily becomes, the more intellectual the companionship jn 
which he finds himself, and, finally, the larger his remuneratiop, 
If he can achieve eminence, so much the better, for he will amass , 
fortune by a labour of love. Should he never rise above mediocrity, 
and settle down into a steady conscientious worker in the profes. 
sion—which he has adopted by preference, and which he has stuck 
to out of sheer love for the art—then he will be quite as well off as 
any barrister of the same capabilities in his own line, and bette 
provided for than the half-pay officer en retraite, or the orii- 
nary medical practitioner; and, assuming always the respectable 
position due to him as an actor, he will, as a rule, get far mor 
enjoyment out of life from his capacity for appreciating art, and as 
the result of his own intellectual cultivation, than any of the others 
with whom I have compared him. 

To conclude: The stage is an honourable and _intellectul 
profession. Its essential disadvantages are apparently serious, but 
are in reality not in excess of those in the liberal professions; 
while its advantages are, in some respects, greater. | 

That it can be recognised as on an equal footing with the 
liberal professions—except as to the rewards of titles and office— 
must depend on its guarantees of respectability being generally 
acknowledged as equal to those which the two services, the Bar 
and the medical profession, confer on their members. This is § 
work of energy and time. 

A few words of practical advice: If any child of yours woull 
go on the stage, let him or her receive a thorough education— 
boy at school; a girl at home, where, from a careful mother, she 
will learn the important lesson that there is a time for all things, 
and that the profession of art is no excuse for slovenliness at hom. 
A young lady, who adopts any profession that is open to her, 40 
so because she prefers industry to idleness, and a competence ™ 
poverty. But the Bohemian tendency, to which I have alread) 
alluded as innate in artists, must never be allowed to develop itsel 
into carelessness at home. Household management, economy, 2 
ness, and punctuality are as essential to the future domestic bsp 
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iness of the artiste as perfect elocution, grace of movement, study, 
and imitation of character are to her success on the stage. . 

Let the young man join a good company on tour, with a varied 
répertoire. If possible, select a company where you are personally 

nainted with one or two of the leading members, who will give 
an eye to the young man. Send him off, as Polonius sent Laertes, 
and trust to his honour and his principles. He must run alone in 
some career or another. As to change of name, there is a good 
reason for it, and it is this: if unsuccessful, scarcely a soul need 
ever know that he has been on the stage; for it is no recommenda- 
tion to have failed anywhere. When he has decided to remain on 
the stage, and has worked up to a fair position in the country, then 
let him appear in London under his own name. 

For a young lady, I should say, let her begin in the same way, 
if her mother can travel with her, or if she can be placed under the 
personal guardianship of an experienced married actress of unex- 
ceptionable character, travelling with her husband, in a small com- 
pany. Then, when sufficiently advanced, she can come up to town 
under the same vigilant care. In this suggestion will be seen the 
germ of ‘schools of art.’ I have finished, and shall be glad to 
think that I have contributed in any way, however small, towards 
assisting to establish the stage as a profession open to ladies and 
gentlemen, and honourable alike to all. 


Norg.—-An association like the Church and Stage Guild is a sentimental 
mistake. It is an attempt on the part of some well-intentioned actors, arro- 
gating to themselves to represent ‘the stage,’ to obtain a social recognition 
for their profession, by inducing a few clergymen of the National Establish- 
ment, without any authority to represent ‘ the Church,’ to pose as its cha- 
perons. It is altogether a muddle, professing the most liberal sentiments, but 
founded on the narrowest sectarianism. It obliges its members to meet at 
least once a year in a church for devotional purposes. This obligation at 
once excludes Jews, Dissenters, and Catholics. Of course it does not exclude 
any whose religion is merely nominal ; but such persons are a scandal to any 
denomination, and certainly no gain to a religious society, which, by its very 
litle, professes adherence to a certain fixed form of Church Establishment, 
w therefore pledged as a foe to religious indifference. The reply cannot be 
oe individual religion has nothing to do with the matter. It has. 
rot e : a association speaks for itself. It is the Church and Stage 
for dy | by ‘ the Church is meant ‘the Church of England,’ and by meeting 
Staten = ae 1s meant meeting for a Church of England service in one 
vanity o - . of the Establishment. Such guild is not wanted. It may gratify the 
leith a “4 well-meaning curates; it may be a sort of society veneer to a 
people. It ¢ hr and a hobby for the leisure of some amiable literary 
any good ena 0 @ great deal of harm ; it is scarcely possible for it to do 
Church i +a i. If such guilds are beneficial, why not start the 
‘parlous state’ tha ye Academy Guild ? Academicians are in a no less 
With @ stron , e actors. But the whole idea is an absurd muddle, 

8 element of snobbishness in both patrons and protégés. 
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Ir could scarcely be called an adventure; yet when I say that] 
never saw her but once, and that on the only occasion of our meet. 
ing I spent twenty-four hours in her company, I must confegg thy 
it sounds rather like one. 

It was early in the month of December, and I was on my Way 
to India, returning thither after a year’s furlough to England, dy. 
ing which time I had enjoyed enough rain, fog, damp, and genenl 
discomfort to last a reasonable man a lifetime. I was not g0 
to leave England—so little sorry, indeed, that I had left her ip. 
hospitable shores a month earlier than I need have done, and had 
lounged across the Continent by a zigzag route of my own, arriving 
at Venice quite a week earlier than there was any necessity for. 

My first thought was to spend this week in the lovely city! 
knew so well; but, acting upon my second, I found myself with 
three absolutely idle days on my hands in one of the least interest. 
ing places in the whole world—viz. Suez. 

If I had felt no regret in leaving England, neither did I feel 
any pleasure in returning to India. I had survived all the illusions 
which had made that country seem so fascinating before I had any 
acquaintance with it, and I knew with absolute certainty to what! 
was going back. There was nothing so attractive in the mono- 
tonous existence of an up-country station that the dulness of these 
three days should give me any concern. | 

The worst hotel at Suez is, I believe, also the best; and I had 
a large bare room in this dreary barrack, with a balcony that looked 
out upon the Gulf. This balcony surrounded two sides of the built: 
ing, and upon it the windows of all the rooms on that floor openel. 

Seated there, I spent the greater part of the first day, a French 
novel and a cheroot for company and amusement. 

The hotel was almost empty when I arrived: the outward mail 
was not expected for a couple of days, but the homeward one wi 
due, and might be signalled at any moment; so that I was in tle 
for the only excitement known at Suez. 

This prospect was not a pleasing one. I had assisted at the 
arrival of the Indian mail-steamer more than once, and I knew 
that it meant only too well. Sitting in my balcony with close 
eyes, I could see it all—the spoilt screaming children, with thett 
distracted dusky attendants and their faded fretful mothers; the 
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sickly-looking irritable men, and possibly a disappointed spinster 
‘returned to stores,’ after half a dozen seasons at Calcutta and Simla. 
How hateful it seemed as I thought of it! Thank God that I 
was not & married man; and when my time came for joining the 
host of time-expired Government servants, and I came home, wear- 
ing my liver on my sleeve, with all the engaging frankness of my 
class, at least I should not drag behind me the lengthening chain 
of a faded wife and a family of children. 
I was roused from my reverie by the sound of a gun: the mail- 
steamer had arrived, and peace was at an end. 
[have had many bad dinners in my life, and of some of them 
I retain a vivid remembrance ; but I think the worst I have ever 
known was the dinner that night at the Suez hotel, partaken of in 
company with the homeward-bound passengers of the Indian mail. 
There they sat in long lines on each side of the narrow table, the 
children eating with their fingers whenever they thought themselves 
observed, and choking over every other mouthful; the mothers 
playing with the contents of their plates, and finally sending them 
away untasted; the men swearing at each unpalatable dish, and 
washing down their oaths with inferior vintages charged at usurious 
mi “ ee —_ des vins. It was like a familiar nightmare. There 
pinster too, - so old after all, when one considered what 
er experiences must have been during the last three or four years 
and, as Fate would have it, her seat was next to mine. She oan 
amusing, but bitter, and I could not help reflecting upon what wa 
mie 5 os when she returned to her country ited disqualified 
or its little pleasures, and i 4 
turn to her inexperienced ak oe —" oe 
At eight o’clock the same eveni 
suing the lank of say * opin, — = eturned to the hotel, after 
tin br which. he aeaieat ) ) accompanied to the mail- 
u ajority of the passengers joined the steamer at 
exandria, and, more than half bored to death 
nits comple of hoawe Inter ed to death, was asleep for the 
Drows 
mornings — ye ag = by the gloom of dark English 
that at which the brilliant dayli ei : ' — pee ogee ong 
shine, that quickened the onl ght roused me the next day. Sun- 
and T strolled out ¢ é pulse like wine, filled my large bare room, 
iz. Tho taint 0 = once more the glory of an Egyptian morn- 
sea lead and og ~ of the new day lay in lavish iridescence 
nlite » and in its radiance the squalid rags of the ever- 
nt beggar hung round him wi we 
robe. ‘The brief “te : und him with the splendour of an emperor’s 
turned to retrace rig faded to the light of common day, and as 
. y steps to the hotel I found myself face to face 


with an Enolj h 
Upon the sci — whose footfall behind me I had not heard 
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So close was I to her that it was with difficulty that T avoidg 
stepping upon a little dog that accompanied her. The gmajj eres 
ture gave a startled yelp, and I hastened to apologise for my ant. 
wardness. Close behind the lady was her maid, a middle-aoy 
Englishwoman of a sulky and repellent aspect, who, in Obedience ty 
the command of her mistress, given in a somewhat peremptory ton 
took the tiny terrier into her arms and caressed it into silence, _ 

‘T have not hurt the dog, I hope,’ I repeated, as the lady, why 
seemed not to have heard my first apology, busied herself with th, 
animal, who was still whimpering in the maid’s arms. 

‘ These little dogs are a great nuisance,’ she answered, tun 
suddenly towards me, and speaking as though she were addressing, 
familiar acquaintance rather than a stranger. ‘ Dandy is always 
running into danger. I wish I had left him at home.’ 

Her voice and manner had the effect of putting me completel 
at my ease. She, with her maid and dog, might have dropped fron 
the sky for anything I knew to the contrary, so unexpectedly hai 
they made their appearance; but no sooner had she spoken they 
few commonplace words than I felt that I could reply to her in th 
same tone, and that the embarrassment, which the effect of myavk- 
wardness had caused me, was a superfluous emotion. The dimin. 
tive body of Dandy was evidently possessed by an intelligence capabk 
of making the most of every opportunity, and he held up one ty 
paw with an air which seemed to say, ‘See how much you have hur 
me, and how patiently I bear it.’ 

‘I don’t think I really hurt him at all,’ I said, in answer to thi 
mute appeal. ‘ My foot touched him; but Iam sure I did not tread 
upon him.’ I took the dog from the maid as I spoke, and, holdiy 
his little trembling form in one hand, stroked him with the othe. 
He was a perfect specimen of a toy terrier, and the admiration la 
pressed for his beauty was genuine. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, ‘he took the first prize of his class at th 
last dog-show.’ : } 

She moved forward as she spoke, and I walked by her side, sil 
carrying the trembling Dandy. Who was this woman who, in th 
sandy waste of Suez, spoke of the last dog-show as naturally # 
though she lived at Norwood ? 

Up to this moment I had scarcely looked at her, s0 occupie 
had I been with the little victim of my awkwardness; but now | 
did so with considerable interest. She was not young, thirty‘ 
at least, nor did I think her handsome. She was tall; but he 
figure was so hidden in a shapeless kind of outer garment that I 
could form no idea of its proportions. Her face was so obs 
under the unbecoming shade of a very ugly hat that only the lowe 
part was visible, and the chin and line of the jaw were certainly 
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arked for beauty. Her hair, I could see, was very dark, 
4 her complexion suggested the complement of dark eyes 5 but, 
rotor absolutely looking under her hat, it was impossible to distin- 
ish their colour. What struck me as most peculiar and charac- 
teristic was her gait ; as she moved by my side she could hardly 
be said to walk at all. I should rather say she loitered or lounged, 
at the slowest pace imaginable, looking idly from right to left, and 
making it very difficult for me to keep in any kind of step with 
her. The maid crawled a few paces in the rear, with an exceed- 
ingly dejected air. For a few minutes we were silent, and this 
funereal march struck me as absurd. 
‘Are you going far ?’ I asked. 
She pointed with her sunshade to the hotel, from which we 
were now distant only about a hundred yards. 
‘Tam staying there,’ she said. ‘1 came last evening.’ 
‘With the Indian mail?’ I hazarded. ‘I did not see you at dinner.’ 
‘No,’ she replied tranquilly, ‘ I never dine.’ 
‘Nor breakfast, nor lunch ?’ I asked jestingly. ‘ At least, you 


srongly m 


eat sometimes ?’ 


‘Yes, sometimes,’ she answered, as gravely as though she were 
not saying a foolish thing. 

She passed into the hotel, and out of my sight, with her curi- 
ous trailing step; Dandy, who had sufficiently recovered himself to 
jump out of my arms, leaping and frisking by her side, leaving me 
in doubt as to whether or not we should meet again during the day. 

In the hours that elapsed before breakfast I found myself thinking 
almost constantly of my new acquaintance. She had come from India, 
but I felt sure that she was not an Anglo-Indian. She had spoken 
as little as any woman could do in the short time we had been toge- 
ther, and there had been in her words neither wit nor wisdom; 
indeed her last utterances had savoured of absolute folly, but I 
wanted to hear her voice again. Yes, that was the charm ; it lay 
in her voice, which was low and level, and the monotonous music 
of her tone had fallen upon my ear with a most soothing effect. 

The same moment I had my wish. Her room was next to mine, 
and through the open windows I could hear her speaking to her maid. 

‘You should have remembered, Janet,’ she was saying, in her 
calm tranquil tones ; ‘ you know that I never do anything for my- 
self, and it is your duty to look after me.’ 

The maid’s reply, shrill and aggrieved, might have enlightened 
a " to the cause of her mistress’s annoyance, but, unwilling to 

‘a What was not intended for me, I closed my window. 

the pga after the breakfast-bell had ceased ringing, I entered 
abit i which I had dined the night before under such dis- 
® conditions. The long table was spread for a score of 
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visitors, but one seat only was occupied. The woman who 
interested me so strongly was breakfasting alone, and, gore 
ing as an invitation the look she gave me as I approached } 
took the chair by her side. 

Her unbecoming morning déshabillé had been exchanged for 4 
dress of pale gray. A mantilla of black lace, arranged round hp 
head and shoulders, and fastened on one side by a small cluster 
freshly-gathered pink roses, produced a charming effect, and gy. 
gested a suspicion of coquetry not at all in accordance with the idy 
I had formed of her. She was eating an omelette in tiny morse 
and drinking white wine from a small silver cup, which evidently 
did not belong to the appointments of the hotel-table. Her my. 
ner, too, had changed. She was almost gay. 

‘Do not eat anything they bring you,’ she said, as I glanes 
round the table. ‘Tell them to make you an omelette. — 
may be clean, even in Egypt. I am sure this land suffered oy 
more plague than we read of; one that has never been removed t 
this day—the plague of dirt.’ 

I gave the order she suggested, and while I waited for my ome. 
lette watched her eat her own. I have never seen hands so smal, 


er, | 


so white, so exquisitely formed; but I must add I have also neve J 


seen any that looked so incapable and inept. No child, usings 
spoon and fork for the first time, could have displayed less skill i 
their manipulation. There was something positively fascinating i 
watching the uncertain movements of these beautiful hands engage 
in this simple every-day occupation; only their perfection of fom 
prevented these movements from being really clumsy. 

She partook of her meal in so leisurely a manner that when! 
had finished mine she had still a plate before her, and was breaking 
a biscuit into crumbs, as I supposed, with the intention of eating then. 
I was mistaken ; having crumbled the biscuit almost to powder, st 
pushed the plate from her and rose from the table. I rose also. 

‘Will you carry that to my room for me?’ she said, pointing ™ 
the little silver drinking-cup ; ‘it is so heavy.’ 

She appeared to be in earnest, though the cup was a delicate 
specimen of Chinese silver-work, and had scarcely appreciable 
weight. I took it up and followed her from the salle-a-manger. 

The lengthening afternoon shadows found us seated on a div 
in the large salle on the first floor of the hotel, where we had beet 
for hours. She had drifted to this seat on her way to her 
room, and I had followed her. The room was open to all comets 
and the servants had passed in and out, but nothing had disturbed 
us or interrupted our conversation. I can recall now, and araly 
consecutively, the details of what she told me, but at the time I was 
only distinctly conscious of the music of her voice and the harm0y 
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if her form. Though her face was not : . 
sin attributes of beauty. The oe se — it possessed cer- 
rere perfect, small, white, and even; her pl but her teeth 
ios, but of an exquisite clearness and deli parcentipnatieaene’ 

. elicacy; and her e a 
were large and dark, changed with every emoti yes, which 
rere very remarkable; now they flashed ion. These changes 

: ed and sparkled till th 
her face, obscured by their rad e rest of 
rl iance, became a mer i 
jriliant orbs, and again they were subdued e setting for these 
ghile the mobile mouth alone betrayed th a = — anne, 
dows that passed over her spirit ) 2 aE 
I cannot hope to gi , , 
Pie sagt sitions wr _—_ the fascination she exercised 
yoman who appealed rather to the J began to speak. She was a 
Saibladedl; taken ths one to oe than to the senses 
sah, waka seal ¢ e mac is but a short step with 
the possible consequences aed — pu myself speculating as to 
or warning. Would the calm ivory fi ee 
ifmy— The speculation becam y iace gather colour and warmth 
ation’. loud t e a temptation, and I rose hastily to 
she was gone. I heard her ss room, and then, turning, saw that 
through the window, which step in the balcony; she had 
W , which opened to the passed 
hat had I learned of this gr ound. 
was older Gee 3 head tees Nemes during these hours? She 
a surname in i with o She had a commonplace 
enceforward I sh ; ith one less com . 
re She ndageeen.# “e her in my theurht Olivie 
older than herself. arried for some years to = 
servative party, si a of Parliament (alaanied the nm 
— to her two sons ak years previously had left her a" 
er own disposal. The d th in possession of a large propert : 
— she had neither on of her husband had been a blow fr . 
7 eaten her heart as a re hope to recover. Grief, she said, 
- void as an empty shell onte the heveal of. o nek: eh , 
2 for a year and a half - a She had been travelling for distrac. 
urg to Venice, had w > ad exhausted Europe from St. P oa 
and was no ad wearied of Algiers a 
48 how returnin g and sickened of 
in India A . g to Europe aft . of Madeira 
: ; this to pe alter having s ; ‘ 
life. Sh ur she declared + g spent eight months 
takin e had travelled Oo have been the dre 
bs g with her the little a only by her maid and : - 
visited ie dog, in ever ; en 
penetrated Ze Pt hill-stations of the ail except Madras, 
fever, and e€ borders of Cash imalayas, and had even 
het narrow! ashmere. She had 
ad never flag ry escaped death from chol ad suffered from 
spent twi ged, her enjoyment had olera; but her interest 
could g¢ ve as many years never grown less. I,.who 
arcely recognise, in angie could count months in India 
’ r ° ’ 
illiant word-pictures, the weary 
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land of my exile. It was not till some time afterwardg that i 
occurred to me she displayed an enthusiasm on the subject seareg 
to be expected in one whose spirit was crushed by grief, ang Whose 
heart was hollow as an empty nutshell. Her words were 4 thir. 
ture of the divinest wisdom and the most childlike Simplicity + gh, 
spoke as one inspired; she blundered like a fool; and in al] gy 
said I found her adorable. 

I disinterred an evening suit which I had buried at the botto, & 
of a portmanteau with the intention of leaving it there until I hy 
reached the end of my journey, and dressed for dinner. But Oliv 
must have dined in her own room, if at all; and my reward wy 
that I sat for an hour in the company ofa Frenchman and an Italia, 
feeling very foolish in my black clothes. 

Dinner over, I went up-stairs at once to the salle, and there] 
found the object of my search. She was alone, seated in a 
low chair, close to the table, upon which a lamp burned with a sub. 
dued light. This was the only bright point in the room, and i 
the vague shadow beyond the walls seemed withdrawn to an ind 
finite distance. Her attitude was one of perfect repose, as she leanel 
back in the chair, her beautiful hands folded one in the other upm 
her lap. She did not move as I approached her, coming noiseless) 
out of the shadow of the door, but, without looking at me, asked, 

‘Have you had coffee?’ There was an aroma of this bevera: 
in the room, and I saw an empty cup on the table near the lamp. 
‘Janet will give you some,’ she continued, without waiting for m 
reply, ‘if you ask her for it. I have taught her to make it to pr & 
fection.- You will find her in my room, the second window to th § 
right on the balcony.’ 

I thanked her, and went to ask Janet for the coffee, which she 
gave with an ungracious air. 

‘When did Mrs. Johnson dine ?’ I asked, as I took the cup. 

She shrugged her shoulders in an impatient and contemptuot 
manner worthy of a Frenchwoman. 

‘My mistress doesn’t dine,’ she said scornfully, ‘ nor doa) § 
thing else like other people. I daresay she'll sit up all night al 
want her breakfast at six o’clock in the morning. And she thinks 
I’m the same, I suppose. I’ve had no supper.’ 

‘An inconsiderate mistress, I am afraid,’ I thought, a8 I leh 
the aggrieved maid and returned to Olivia. 

A waning moon hung low in the heavens, and flooded the gl 
with its silver light. In the distance the shipping was cleat) 
seen, and the clumsy Egyptian boats passed slowly to and fro clos 
to the quay, lazily rowed by the native boatmen, whose vl 
mingled with the uneasy sound of the oar in the rowlock, 
distinctly audible. I stood at the open window of the salle, ant 
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- > to the moonlight scene, asked Olivia if she would not come 
Pinto the balcony to look at the beauty of the night. 

: She rose with slow grace from her low chair, and, as she stood 
, moment in the lamplight, I saw that the charming woman, by 
shose side I had breakfasted, no longer to be described by pretty 

adjectives, had an air of sumptuous beauty that almost took away 

ny breath as I looked upon her. Her height and the perfect propor- 

tion of her form were increased and fully displayed by a magnificent 

robe of black velvet, relieved at the throat by a fall of white lace, 

n which I saw the flash of a diamond. There were crimson roses 

in her dark hair, which was arranged high upon her head, and half 
covered by a mantilla similar to the one she had worn in the morn- 

ing. A spray of red roses also nestled under the lace frill at one side 

of her throat, and her cheek seemed to have caught a faint reflection 

of their tint; for to the delicate ivory of her complexion a shade of 
tender pink had lent the only additional charm which it was possi- 

ble to bestow upon her exquisite face. This face, which but a 
few hours before I had calmly inventoried in my mind, going cri- 
tically over feature by feature, now seemed to me the only perfect 
woman’s face I had ever seen. ‘These eyes, in whose luminous 
depths I now saw a heaven of loveliness, I had thought only pecu- 
liar; this mouth, against which I had blasphemed, calling it large 
and without beauty, was one upon whose perfect lips a man might 
lavish his whole soul in one kiss, asking no more from life in time 
or in eternity. Had I been blind then, or was I mad now? I 
must have been mad; for had I yielded to the impulse of that 
moment this story could not have been told, and I should never have 
recalled the memory of that hour without regret and shame. __ 

I brought for her the large chair from the salle, and for myself a 
smaller one, which I placed by her side. She began to speak at once. 
And 80,’ she said, ‘you are returning to the lovely land I 
eave with so much regret. As you go east I shall go west. You 
60 to sunshine and to morning, I to shadow and night.’ 

She was talking nonsense, and suddenly appeared to become 
“ouscious of it, for in a lighter tone she added, 

‘The official life of India is the most absurd thing I know. One 
rr _ another’s work, a third writes a report upon it, and a 
that binds vou eee I — = to = _ red-tape string 

vogether, and see what wou appen.’ 
though _ a little gesture towards me with her right hand, as 
r © opened and shut a pair of scissors, and I caught the 
itle hand in mine and held j 
then lay perf “mag eld it fast. It fluttered a moment, and 
growin y pe ectly still in the prison of my clasp, cool at first, but 

— i my fingers till its glow reached my heart. 

te can be no gloom or shadow where you are,’ I said, ignor- 
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ing the latter part of her speech ; ‘and when I leave you there yi 
be no more sunshine for me.’ 

‘A pretty boyish speech,’ she said mockingly ; ‘ but 
what you like to-night, for to-morrow I shall be gone.’ 

‘May I?’ I said, raising to my lips the hand stil] clasped jy 
mine, and covering it with kisses—‘ may I say what I like to-night) | 
May I tell you—’ 7 

She drew her hand away quickly, and placed it firmly Upon my 
mouth to close my lips. 

‘Tell me nothing,’ she said, speaking rapidly. ‘I have no egy’ 
then, more slowly, as her hand fell to join the other, and with some. 
thing like a sigh, ‘ and no heart.’ 

I rose, pushing away the low chair in which I had been Seated, 
and knelt by her side, my face so near to hers that I could feel he 
sweet breath in my hair. 

‘You try to deceive yourself,’ I whispered. ‘No heart! Yq 
will say, perhaps, you have no soul! And if you had neither heat 
nor soul, what would it matter? You have your glorious beauty, 
you have—’ 

God knows what I might next have said, but she stopped me, 
putting a hand firmly upon either shoulder, and holding me bak 
with a light pressure which I was powerless to resist. 

‘Stop!’ she cried ; ‘I am not to be taken by storm. What yn 
may be I can only guess; but of myself I am certain.’ 

She rose to her feet, and looked down upon me as I knelt, he 
attitude one of dignity, her voice and manner full of authority. | 
could have kissed the hem of her robe in the sudden contrition that 
overwhelmed me. I had no excuse to offer, for she had not misap- 
prehended my meaning. 

By what compulsion she restored me to myself, and brought ow 
conversation within safe and reasonable bounds, I cannot tell ; bit 
before long she had resumed her seat, and I found myself answerily 
questions referring to my past life, which she put to me with a curious 
directness. The successes, the failures, even the one shame of 
life, the mention of which I had vowed to myself should never pis 
my lips, she drew from me by some marvellous power, against which 
I strove in vain, magnetising me into speech by her determinalit 
to know all she sought; and though at first I yielded with reluctan® 
to this influence, I ended by abandoning myself completely to * 
If she cared to read my soul, there it lay before her, an opel hook, 
whose leaves I turned at her bidding. 

The night advanced, and all sounds of waking life had consel 
the lapping of the water against the wall of the quay was - 
audible. Olivia complained of cold, and bade me fetch 4 sh 
which I should find in her room, towards the open window of wht 
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‘nted. I obeyed, and entering the room saw that the night- 
jymp had nearly burnt itself out, and that the sulky maid, weary of 
siting, reclined in & chair, sleeping in an attitude neither easy nor 

fal. The little dog slept also, curled up on a cushion. I re- 
tarned to the balcony feeling that Olivia Johnson and I were alone 
in the world. ; 

Suddenly there swept over me, like a wave, a feeling that the 
hours of this night, so unlike any I had ever known before, were & 
gift of Fate, of which no account would be exacted, and of which no 
note would be taken when the days of the years of my life came to 
be summed up. An idea, half poetic, half delirious, that for this 
once I was wholly absolved from all moral responsibility, possessed 
me. To-morrow this woman and I, who had drifted together from 
east and west, would be parted by land and sea; but these moments, 
stolen from life itself, were ours, to be wasted or enjoyed. It was 
in this dangerous mood that I returned to the balcony. 

She rose as I approached, and stood with the air of expecting 
me to arrange upon her shoulders the warm drapery which I had 
brought; but, carried beyond myself by the train of thought to 
which I had surrendered my reason, I made no responsive move- 
ment. She was standing full in the long line of light made by the 
dropping moon, which had drawn a silver path across the water 
and lost itself against the darkened front of the hotel, her face 
white as ivory in the cold light and by contrast with the dense 
blackness of her dress. 

_ I took her lovely hands in mine, which throbbed to the finger- 
lips with the quick pulse of newly-awakened passion, and, with a 
constraining force of which I did not pause to calculate the strength, 
drew her to me out of the moon-track into the shadow beyond. 

; ‘The night is ours,’ I said, ‘and we are alone in the world. 
Neither Time nor Eternity will ask us for a record of this hour.’ 

If my words were ambiguous, my manner made their meaning 
plain. She caught her breath with something between a sigh and 
4 sob, and her hands trembled in mine. 

You feel it 2” I urged, drawing her closer and still closer. 

No, no,’ she cried ; ‘I do not feel it! Such a moment came 
th once, but will never come again. A moment when I thought 

at God and man alike were sleeping ; when I deemed that the 
— acquitted and that the future would never accuse; and now 

‘ haunting memory and a regret that will outlast eternity.’ 
nl . Was an indescribable pathos in the mellow music of her 
back a oe to release herself from my clasp she had stepped 

© the moonlight, and in her glowing eyes I saw a fire that 


ad been kindled by no words of mine. What chord had I touched, 


what recollection had I roused ? 
VOL. It. . 
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The glow faded, and her eyes had a far-off tender look a8 sh 

: é 

went on, ‘It was on such a night—’ Then her mood change 
abruptly. ‘Forget all this,’ she said, ‘as I shall. Becang We 
are thrown together for a day, need we be such fools as this» 

She emphasised her words with bitter scorn, and stooping fx IE 
the shawl which lay at her feet, wrapped it closely round her anj 
walked from me to the farthest end of the balcony. Before she 
returned, gliding out of the darkness like a lovely ghost, I kney 
myself for the fool I was. 

I had feared that in her just displeasure at my presumption she 
might leave the balcony without speaking to me again; but sh 
came back to her chair with perfect tranquillity, as though my wild 
words and her half confession had been unspoken. I knelt by he 
side and asked forgiveness as briefly as was possible, and she gar 
her hand in token of pardon. 

What an injustice I had done those wonderful hands when] 
thought them incapable and inept! These cool white fingers 
whose lightest touch was a caress, whose clasp was an embrace, 
touched my arm, and I trembled ; they lay in my hand a moment, ani 
my blood leaped with a sudden flame; they wandered idly through 
my hair, and I rose to my feet or I must have fallen at hers. 

And so rising I broke the spell. I returned no more to he 
side, but leaned upon the railing of the balcony at a short safe 
distance, watching her in silence; the moon had set, and in the 
darkness I could scarcely distinguish her form from the chair a 
which she reclined. As I thus stood the daily miracle of dam 
was repeated, and colourless shapeless objects glimmered slowly 
into form, and clothed themselves in tender hues of morning, as the 
new day rose over the sea. 

My eyes were fixed upon the beautiful woman before me, and! 
saw a tremor pass over her as the chill air touched her cheek. _ 

‘I am sitting up too late,’ she said, and rose slowly from her chat. 

She stood a moment facing the east, her head a little throm 
back and turned over her right shoulder, her limbs relaxed, he 
whole form drooping in the languor of coming sleep, which weighel 
upon her half-closed eyelids and half-opened mouth, a vision d 
adorable grace, and without another word passed through the opel 
window of her room, letting fall the curtain behind her. 

A wild impulse made me take a step as though to follow he; 
then reason came to my rescue, and I too entered my room # 
threw myself upon my bed. 

I slept profoundly, and when I woke it was late in the day. 
was told upon inquiry that Mrs. Johnson had gone on to Call Y 
the midday train. The same night I went on board the steal 
and continued my journey east. 



















‘SOMETIMES.’ 





. SomeTruEs—not often—when the days are long, 
the And golden lie the ripening fields of grain, 
~~ Like cadence of some half-forgotten song, 
- There sweeps a memory across my brain. 
nly I hear the landrail far among the grass, 
the The drowsy murmur in the scented limes ; 
I watch the radiant butterflies that pass, 
dl And I am sad and sick at heart sometimes— 
Sometimes. 

we Sometimes, when royal Winter holds his sway, 
‘e When every cloud is swept from azure skies, 
hed And frozen pool and lighted hearth are gay 
de With laughing lips and yet more laughing eyes, 
pal From far-off days an echo wanders by, 

That makes a discord in the Christmas chimes. 
a A moment in the dance or talk I sigh, 
and And seem half-lonely in the crowd sometimes— 

Sometimes. 

i 
‘ b Not often, nor for long. O friend, my friend, 
wet We were not lent our life that we might weep: 


The flower-crowned May of earth hath soon an end; 
Should our fair spring a longer sojoura keep ? 
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SOMETIMES. 


Comes all too soon the time of fading leaves, 
Come on the short cold days. We must arise 
And go our way, and garner home our sheavés, 
Though some far faint regret may cloud our eyes 
Sometimes. 


Sometimes I see a light almost divine 

In meeting eyes of two that now are one. 
Impatient of the tears that rise to mine, 

I turn away to seek some work undone. 
There dawns a look upon some stranger face ; 

I think, ‘ How like, and yet how far less fair !’ 
And look, and look again, and seek to trace 

A moment more your fancied likeness there— 

Sometimes. 


O sad sweet thoughts! O foolish vain regrets ! 
As wise it were, what time June roses blow, 
To weep because the first blue violet 
We found in spring has faded long ago. 
O love, my love, if yet by song of bird, 
By flower scent, by some sad poet’s rhymes, 
My heart, that fain would be at peace, is stirred, 
Am I to blame that still I sigh sometimes ? 
Sometimes ? 


And sometimes know a pang of jealous pain, 
That, while I walk all lonely, other eyes 
May haply smile to yours that smile again, 
Beneath the sun and stars of southern skies. 
The past is past; but is it sin, if yet 
I, who in calm content would seek to dwell, 
Who will not grieve, yet cannot quite forget, 
Still send a thought to you, and wish you well 
Sometimes ? 
LOUISA F. STORY. 


































OVER THE ALPS IN WINTER. 


By J. E. Muppock. 





Lzss than a hundred years ago a journey across the Alps, even in 
summer, was looked upon as such a hazardous undertaking, that no 
traveller attempted it unless compelled by stress of circumstances, 
and only then after solemn reflection, and when every precaution 
had been taken against highly probable contingencies. It is true 
that large bodies of troops frequently threaded the passes, but it 
was always at the cost of many lives. Even as recently as the year 
1800, General Macdonald led a division of troops across the 
Spliigen; but in the course of the terrible march large numbers of 
the soldiers were swept away by avalanches. Since then, however, 
the conditions of things have somewhat altered. Not that the forces 
of Nature are different ; but man has brought his skill to bear, and 
constructed wonderfully engineered roads where formerly only 
bridal-paths existed. 

Happening to be in Davos-Platz last winter, I conceived the 
idea of making a hurried journey into Italy by the renowned 
Splugen Pass, and returning by the equally renowned Simplon. 
Not a few people, when they heard of my intention, expressed sur- 
prise, and suggested the probability of falls over precipices or de- 
struction by ice-avalanches, which in the winter are more to be 
dreaded than falls of snow. Undeterred, however, by these dismal 
forebodings, I left Davos by diligence early one fine morning in 
January, and travelled to Thusis, which is twenty miles from Davos. 
The route is through some of the most charming of Alpine scenery, 
= includes the justly celebrated Ziige Gorge, the Pass Mal, and 
i Pass. Thusis, which stands at the entrance to the Via 
— which is also the commencement of the Spliigen, is a quaint 

Wiss town, situated in a valley, and dominated by a lofty range of 
snowclad peaks, The town, being in direct communication with 
re — * —_- _ sony te cage eg ante of wine, 

reets, and curious fountains here and there tend 
wm hoe ee am one is ae _ i 
en rty miles away, and the frontier line thirty. 

aa — 1s the highway between Chiavenna and Thusis, and it 
y be said of this pass that it is one of the grandest and 


m 
ost wonderful in the whole world. It is supposed, on good 
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authority, that the Romans were well acquainted with it, ang 

it as a means of communication between Italy and Switzerland, At 
the present time there is a daily post between the two countries pi; 
the Spligen, excepting when the pass is blocked by snowstom, 
and avalanches. 

At half-past seven in the morning [I left Thusis in ap y 
sledge. ‘The sun was rising in regal magnificence, and smiting int 
quivering gold the snowclad peaks that towered up into a turquoig 
sky. Within ten minutes of leaving the town the Via Mala i 
entered. This is a narrow gorge five miles in length, which m 
between walls of rock from 1500 to 2000 feet high. It seems 4; 
if, in a far-off age, some mighty cataclysm had shattered the mow. 
tains to pieces. Everything is stupendous. Enormous masses of 
rock overhang the road, and seem as if they only wanted a touch ty 
bring them down with an appalling crash. Lateral openings gir 
one a view of still higher peaks all splintered into the most fantastic 
outlines. About two miles from Thusis is a long tunnel, whid 
penetrates a mighty spur of projecting rock. From the entrance the 
roaring river, at the bottom of a gorge, is visible, and the retn 
spect is one of the sternest and most savage grandeur imaginable. 
But at the second bridge, which spans the ravine, the view is even 
more imposing, if that be possible. The cliffs almost meet over 
head, and 300 feet below the young Rhine thunders, and lashes 
itself into fury against its confining walls of limestone rock. Som 
after leaving this point the Via Mala ends, and one is inclined 
draw a sigh of relief as he emerges from the sombre gloomy passage 
into the open valley of Schams. Nothing could be more impressive 
than the Via Mala under its winter aspect. From its riven wall 
stupendous masses of ice hang. This ice is formed by water tnck- 
ling over the rocks, and gradually freezing, until it assumes colossd 
proportions. I saw one sheet of ice nearly twenty feet in thickness, 
over a hundred feet high, and eighty feet broad. It hung over tle 
road in a very threatening manner. The imagination may pict 
what the effect would be if such a mass of ice came down on to the 
road, and yet this is by no means an infrequent occurrence. __ 

Soon after entering the valley of Schams we arrive at Zilli 
the first village. It is 8061 feet above the sea, and is ove 
shadowed by the immense Piz Beverin, 9843 feet high. Fr 
here we pass on through a series of beautiful scenes to Ande 
seven and a half miles from Thusis, where horses are changed. 
Soon after the road enters the Rofna Ravine, three miles log 
which bears some resemblance to the Via Mala. When the end df 
the ravine is reached, a wonderful prospect bursts upon the vie 
as the Alpine landscape of the Rheinwaldthal opens out. 
mountains shut in the valley, the most conspicuous being the Tan 
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tohorn, 10,748 feet, which bears on its sides a vast glacier. When 
wnother mile has been traversed we come to the village of Splugen, 
and here one begins to realise that he is in a world of snow and 
ice, The vegetation grows scantier, and even the hardy pine- 
trees struggle for bare existence. Splugen is 4757 feet high, 
and soon after leaving the hamlet desolation begins. The road 
winds upward into a lonely valley, where the snow lies all the year 
round. The valley is a sort of basin in the very heart of a vast 
range of peaks and rocky spires on which human foot has never yet 
heen set. One wonders how he is going to get out of the basin, 
where never a tree or blade of grass breaks the monotony of the 
glittering snow ; but presently the road is seen winding up one of 
the mountains like a writhing serpent. This series of zigzags takes 
a considerable time to accomplish, and then presently you pass 
through a long gallery of masonry built to protect the road from 
avalanches, and when you emerge, behold, you are on the summit of 
the Spliigen Pass 6945 feet above the sea. And what a view is 
spread around! The Alps, as I saw them, were glittering in golden 
light, while above the lapis-lazuli sky was without even the suspi- 
cion of a cloud. One’s breath was almost taken away by the incon- 
celvable magnificence of the scene. It was a panorama of great 
extent, embracing range upon range of splendid snowclad mountains ; 
while far away in the blue distance, where mass upon mass of rocky 
aiguilles rise, the town of Chiavenna nestles, though the town itself 
cannot be seen from this spot. 

A little beyond the summit the first cantoniera or refuge is 
passed, and then comes the dogana or Italian custom-house. It 
is an awfully lonely situation this, and in the winter the snow often 
reaches to the windows of the first floor. In the four highest houses 
oe are —e ringing, as a guide to travellers 
vo + oe ; = now descends gradually by number- 
a os oe é east slope of the mountains; and so dangerous 
fewer oo ne Oe that within a short distance there are no 
bagth, Geeaiteaa ona and 550 yards respectively in 
sides seats on — = massive masonry, and covered with 
They are lighted ‘b y pillars, to enable the snow to slide off. 
third sales xy apertures at the side next the ravine. — As the 
lo, which is far down inthe valley below. Tt looks ke eames 

, e valley below. ooks like a num- 

s ‘ane, on sa have been carelessly shaken out of a box. It 
es ie ed at the base of a stupendous mountain, and 
rebuilt: by the nen Yy brea away by avalanches, but as frequently 
their netive on r — who cling with strange fidelity to 
of destruction i which may be said to stand ever on the verge 
descending, we come to more galleries. The 
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scenery grows wilder and grander, and presently the road ig observed 
winding along the edge of precipices; while a profound gorge, walled. 
in by mighty walls of rock and giant mountains, stretches ayy 
and away as far as the eye can reach. Soon we come to anothe 
gallery, built on the extreme verge of a frightful precipice, Ty 
scenery now is strangely weird and yet sublime. There are ereat 
heights, there are wonderful depths. Nature here asserts her 
supremacy, and defies man to tame her. Out of the face of g rp. 
pendicular wall of rock the road is carved hereabouts; and here then 
are three galleries, exactly one above the other, owing to the twist 
of the road. When the traveller has passed through the first, he dr 
down and goes through the second, and so on to the third, Itis 
perfectly marvellous how the road was ever constructed in the fyp 
of such obstacles. On the opposite side of the profound gorge is 
the wonderful Tambohorn, with its enormous glacier. This mow. 
tain is nearly 11,000 feet high. Down and down goes the roai, 
and the mountains become so awfully precipitous that their blac 
repellant-looking rocks are swept clear of snow. At Pianazzo,s 
scattered hamlet inhabited by poor peasants, there is a magnificent 
waterfall. The water comes down a gorge, passes under the road, 
which is carried upon a stone bridge, and then throws itself in om 
leap over a perpendicular wall of rock that plunges down 700 feet 
When I saw it, gigantic pillars of ice had formed up the sides, ani 
below was a huge glacier. The roar of the water was deafening, 
The next village is Campo Dolcino, which is 3553 feet abor 
the sea. Here the open sledge was exchanged for a diligence m 
wheels. Looking ahead, the perspective is bounded by a giatt 
range of snow-peaks, and all around are terrific precipices and blad 
mountains, their sides deeply riven and gashed. The road siil 
winds down, and is protected, on the precipice-side, by a massite 
arched wall. The four powerful horses are ‘tooled’ with infimle 
skill round the sharp curves, for these mountain-drivers have ™ 
rivals. For two or three miles the way is through a strange wh 
- derness, a wreck of mountains. The slopes are strewn with masse 
of rock and boulders of every shape and:size. They are piled® § 
in some places until they resemble the ruins of a colossal temple. & 
Here, again, is what seems to be a Druidical circle, and there # 
the crumbling remains of some great castle. This is one of te 
most curious spots to be found in Italy. It is a fantastic, @™ 
weird region, the haunt of the mountain demons. ‘There are but 
dreds of thousands of boulders scattered about. They are all blac 
and perfectly bare of vegetation. Only here and there does #P* 
of snow relieve the forbidding sombreness. of the shattered mou 
tains; and. as one looks up and sees how the tops of these peaks hav 
been whirled off by the silent yet mighty forces of Nature, he 
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ied to speculate whether the disintegration which is going on in 
mountainous regions will not, in some far-off age, reduce the moun- 
ins to mere knolls. This Liro Valley, as it is called, is certainly 
one of the most remarkable places I have ever seen. It is a region 
of chaos, of ruin, of death. There is literally an infernal weird- 
ness about the scene that at once suggests Dante’s pen and Doré’s 

il; and yet it is very wonderful, very grand, very fascinating, 
and when once beheld can never be forgotten. One could imagine 
it being the battlefield of giants, who had torn up the mountains 
to hurl them at each other. Presently, as we advance, trees ap- 
pear; life begins in the shape of a pleasing and vividly green spe- 
cies of gorse ; lichens and moss cling to the black rocks, chestnuts 
and vines tell of human habitations and man’s industry; and then, 
as only the last faint rose-flush of the dying day lingers on the 
mighty peaks far up in the air, the diligence clatters into Chia- 
venna, and, lo, it is night! The wonderful Splugen Pass has been 
accomplished in safety. 

Chiavenna (the Clavenna of the Romans) is a romantically-situ- 
ated town, thoroughly Italian and very ancient. It is entirely sur- 
rounded by rocky mountains that have been fretted by time and 
weather into extraordinarily grotesque shapes. There are vines 
everywhere; they climb almost to the very top of the precipitous 
cliffs, and the sides of the hills are tunnelled with wine-caverns. 
The following day I took the diligence to Colico, and there got the 
steamer on Lake Como for Como, a five hours’ journey. The wea- 
ther, which had been fine and bright in the early part of the morn- 
ing, had now changed, the wind was piercingly cold, and weird 
black shadows lay on the water and over the mountains, which 
were streaked with splashes of snow. In spite of the gloom, how- 
ever, some of the views were very grand, though of course they 
would bear no comparison with what they are under the summer 
aspect. The turquoise sky was wanting, and all that wonderful 
— and softness which makes Italy so beautiful. From Como 
see train to Milan, a distance of thirty miles. Milan 
i , the carnival, and Aida, at La Scala, was drawing 
a nll —_ Milan on to Verona and Venice, where I 
sun shining balliantiy over, though the sky was blue and the 
, Pat oo of inspecting the front of St. Mark’s in 
that the dan ms —— architect, and I came to the conclusion 
building of a probable collapse of the whole front of the 
absolutely mart no means been exaggerated. It has been found 
earn. Ssary IN one or two instances to insert new marble 

r to support portions of the facade. : 


What a wonderful city of dead glory is Venice! What a fasci- 
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nation there is in wandering about its narrow streets, in pg 
rowed over its canals, in lingering in its old palaces! hoa 
roams through that monument of crime and genius, the p e's 
Palace, how the ghosts that haunt it cling to him, and wail jp his 
ears! The very stones seem to sigh, and the awful dungeons ty 
groan; while the gurgling water of the canal, as it laps the slimy 
wall outside, might be chanting a dirge, the refrain of which i 
crime—crime, secret, bloody, cruel. 

From Venice I took my way to the curious old city of Bologna, 
erstwhile the seat of Italian nobility, but now only bearing th 
stamp of a greatness that is passed. A long night-journey fron 
Bologna to Genoa brought me into a blaze of golden sunlight, 
Genoa was absolutely sweltering in the sun. The sea was sleeping 
and people were laving in its dreamy waters, while bees and butter. 
flies were roaming about in scores. From Genoa I wended m 
steps back to Milan, and thence to Arona on Lake Maggiore, whi) 
I had the advantage of beholding in the brightest of weather, | 
saw the sun set, and the perfectly calm bosom of the lake flushed 
with golden glory, that was deepened here and there into emerall 
shadow by the surrounding hills, which were infolded in a sof, 
velvety, purple haze. Overhead the sky was flecked with a fen 
fleecy crimson clouds, and there was a serenity and peace about the 
scene that was like a spell, this effect being intensified by the faint 
dreamy sounds of vesper-bells. Winter time though it was, ani J 
though the trees were bare of foliage, the whole scene was one df 
impressive beauty not likely to be soon forgotten. 

At twelve o’clock at night I left Arona, in a lumbering old di- 
gence, for Domo d’Ossola, en route for the Simplon, my destination 
being Brigue, in the Rhone Valley. For many miles the road skirts 
the lake, which was lying like a huge mirror jewelled with stars. 
Swiss and Italian diligences are about the most uncomfortable 
vehicles to travel in that can be imagined. The object of their it 
ventor would seem to have been to put on four wheels the maximum 
of bulk with the minimum of space for travellers. They are retk 
ing ill-smelling rattle-traps, at once a shame and disgrace to aly 
civilised nation. 

Domo d’Ossola was reached at six o’clock in the morning, atl 
by that time I was nearly frozen to death. I managed to wom 
myself out of the box in which I had been packed; and while 
the horses were being changed, I stamped and chafed my limbs i! 
warmth again. Two or three sleepy Italians were hanging abott; 
and they looked at me, as I imagined, half pityingly, half contenlp 
tuously, as though they were thinking, ‘ Ah, only a mad Englishmm 
would dream of crossing the Alps in such weather.’ 

When the horses had been changed, the journey was resume 
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the day was just breaking, and all around great mountains seemed 
i suddenly rise up out of the darkness. By and by distant peaks 
fashed crimson as the sun got higher, and soon the beauty of a 
golden day chased away the sombre shadows of the night. As the 
road here forms a steep ascent I elected to walk, so that I might 
enjoy the wonders of the scenery, which, at’ the commencement, is 
not unlike the Italian end of the Splugen. Soon the way narrows 
to a gloomy gorge that is wild and weird. At a height of 1286 
feet the first gallery is threaded, and this part of the road is well 
ealculated to inspire one with awe. The gorge is so narrow, the 
mountains so high and black, the moaning of the river below in the 
ravine so dismal; and then the absence of the sun, which, although 
it sites the upper peaks into quivering fire, does not penetrate down 
here—all these things beget in one an impression that he is in a 
dream, and wandering through a scene such as Dante or Wirtz only 
could have imagined. Steep after steep is climbed by the labouring 
horses, and still the gorge continues. Presently a granite column 
is passed which marks the frontier, and once more we are in Swit- 
zetland, the land of grandeur. Soon a wretched hamlet called 
Gondo comes in sight, and here a tall square tower stands. It was 
erected long ago by the Stockalper family as a refuge for travellers, 
whom business led across this marvellous and dangerous pass. A 
little further on is the gallery of Gondo. This is a tunnel 250 
yards in length. It is pierced through a huge block of rock which 
fills up the gorge. On the face of the rock is this inscription : 


‘ Aere Italo, 1805, Nap. Imp.’ 


Of course every one knows that the great Napoleon was the first to 
concelve the idea of a road over the mighty Simplon. He was 
ambitious of having a great military way into Italy, and he fre- 
quently asked his engineers, ‘Quand le canon pourra-t-il done 
passer au Simplon?’ The work was commenced on the Italian side 
in 1800, and the following year on the Swiss side. It took six 
”_ to complete, at the sacrifice of many lives, and a cost of nine- 
po yg franes, half of which France found, and the other half 
€ Irom the ‘ Cisalpine Republic.’ It was, in reality, the first 

~~ route across the Alps. 
a oe the Gondo tunnel a refuge is passed, and then 
ig: ce ap which in 1814 was fortified on the Italian 
aaa. ; ter passing this gallery, the road describes a wide 
bach, which " ers the Laquinthal, through which flows the Laquin- 
viblitee a8 Its source in the Laquinbach glacier. There is a 
ate eles the here, and the mountains are truly grand. At 
a. There is ~ ae of Simplon is gained, 4856 feet above the 
erge in the village, established as a post and 
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house of accommodation for travellers. It is a wretched hoyg, 1 
would advise those who may come after me not to do as 1 ¢ 
namely, attempt to eat the dinner provided at this place, Tat 
tempted it, and struggled boldly with the nameless messes, but had 
to give in at last. I could brave the dangers of the pass, but ny 
the horrors of that feed. For my attempt I was mulct in three gy 
a half francs. The mess would have been dear at one. 

Up to this point the snow had been so light on the road thy 
the wheeled vehicle was enabled to come up to Simplon, a thing thy 
rarely happens in the winter; but a quarter of a mile beyond th 
hamlet we changed into an open sledge, which is not only ply. 
santer, but safer, in these mountain passes. Up and up we go, mi 
soon a magnificent glacier, the Rossboden, with its moraine, comy | 
in view. It is full of deep crevices, and is moving down into th 
ravine. A mile further, and we open out a still more imposing 
glacier, the Raut. It.is overtopped by a splendid mountain, the 
Rauthorn, 10,463 feet. The only vegetation that flourishes in this 
sterile region of perpetual snow is the hardy Alpine rose. Ina fey 
minutes more we arrive at the hospice. This is a splendid stom 
building, standing in a wilderness of snow and ice. It was begm 
by Napoleon, but not finished; and in 1835 it was purchased ani 
completed by the St. Bernard monastery, and is now inhabited bys 
contingent of the Benedictine monks. There are several St. Bernard 
dogs here. One is a magnificent brute, as large as a lion, He 
has been the means of saving numerous lives. In snowy weather, 
the dogs, with a flask of brandy attached to their collars, and amg 
strapped round their bodies, go out with the monks to trace the 
road in the snow, and give assistance if required. The animalsare 
marvellously trained, and seem to have the capacity to do every: 
thing but speak. The hospice is built at the base of the stupe 
dous Monte Leone, 11,696 feet. Its peak, below which is a greth 
glacier, rises sheer up in smooth perpendicular walls. I believe 
has never been ascended. It is one of the comparatively few Alp 
peaks that have defied man to conquer them. On leaving the hos 
pice the road continues to ascend for about a mile, when the culm 
nating point of the Simplon, 6594 feet, is attained. The mos 
dangerous part of the road is between this and the fifth refuge. 
Within a distance of three miles there are no fewer than six hous 
of refuge, exclusive of the hospice; and several galleries of extra 
dinary strength have been built to protect the road. One of these 8 
absolutely carried under a glacier, the ice of which hangs ove 
masonry. This glacier is called the Kaltwasser, and gives birth 
a waterfall, which leaps down an amazing ravine, and -its thundet 
rings in the traveller’s ears as he passes through the gallery. ms 
the French and Valaisians have, in times past, repeatedly fo 
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gis part of the pass ; but the work 
‘hes, which sweep down i he —- been destroyed by 
s appalling, carry blight and destruction + s, and, with a roar that 
their way. All man’s daring a — everything that stand 
| g and skill hav _ 
yrest these terrific forces of Nature ; ang algae ae 
iries he rears to protect him ; and even the mighty gal 
self and the — 
sampled up like match-boxes. I road are somet 
ne q he dav I etimes 
a dangerous condition, and my dri y passed, the snow was 1 
egal ae ome river told me there would aa in 
sengers, drivers, and horses an m4 + Ae oe 
> do anything. like justice + not far from this spot 
pass commands is nearly a ho “ e view which this part of th 
i daacop: te-oltanigic: 3 pe _ task. One feels the pov ~ 
slaborated, could give a just ae : oe however chen 
- a From an elevation of 65 a seen on a bright 
embracing many hundred e eye wanders o 
a wide and extensiv lreds of square miles Bel ge 
iad: atom devel e ravine, clothed in it , elow you is 
S. ) low 4 
plunge down for 2000 a m where you stand, —— res 
not the slightest protection . The road is very ei 
impeded the rush of the — precipice side ; for at freee = 
insure the destruction it sweeps dow th ; . 
f th we tae mounta 
plates what the resul of the road. One is appall ins would 
A poor : sult would be of a resti ppalled as he contem- 
a be dashed to hese over atte whageneine ea 
a eee ——— 
broken chain of aan s of the Bernese Oberland ‘ nese —- 
jagged ridges y peaks, including the stretch in one un- 
Garten. 4 = glaciers, tremendous magnificent Jungfrau ; 
of almost emma in which the Hr e meet one at 
$1 . etail i 
the Bl to perfection ; whil ee gee The might Alet = 
é Rhone Valle regen efore you, and fa y Aletsch glacier 
most pe ey, with its pine- ar, far below, stre 
perfect picture pine-forests and vill , Stretches 
covered with eternal of a landscape, in whi illages, forming the 
whole world. . snow are the sii ron ich giant mountains 
nan a positively feel dumb ures, to be found in the 
deed, beautiful such sublimity. As I = hy less, as it were, in 
scene, which wen Nay, beauty is a alan this picture it was on 
enchantment rng of ravishing sialies word to apply to salle a 
© sun was decli into being by the eduee aaa of bewildering 
splintered, sh cining; and the mighty magician, Nat 
lines and eda seemed senna e peaks, crushed, tee 
italy ay ments — and soning cates. & of delicate 
Slowly di 0 op do shadows. So 7 
caught fro solved away, asi over seme massive a a 
m th . ng th pinnacle ; th 
€ sinkin e peak flushed wi >; Lnen 
g sun. Colour and for : with red gold, 
ce, height and depth, 
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beauty of outline and grace of curve, softness and tone, every pn. 
dation of light and shade, splendour and brilliancy, majesty anj 
might, were all here to make this one of the most imposing gn 
sublime panoramas the eye could possibly behold. One felt strangely 
impressed with a sense of unrealisable immensity. The ming ore 
confused in trying to grasp all the features of the picture. Ady. 
ration grew into wonder, and wonder into awe—the awe of fagciny. 
tion. Above the road stupendous masses of ice and snow seems 
poised ready to thunder down, and the driver ceased to crack his 
whip lest the vibrations should disturb the impending heaps, aj 
bring them upon us with a whirlwind of destruction. 

From this point the road descends in long windings. They 
are over 5000 feet to go down before Brigue is reached at the hea 
of the Rhone Valley. Many galleries are required, and they are gl 
built on the extreme verge of dizzy precipices. The wonder is hoy 
they were constructed in such positions. I understand that thei 
construction cost many lives. 

At Berisal, the last post hamlet before Brigue, the open sledg 
was changed for wheeled diligence, and then we tore down the se § 
pentine road at a marvellous speed, the four horses being managei 
with a skill calculated to arouse the envy of the best of City whips. 
At one point, however, we came within an ace of a catastrophe. 
At a very steep part, and at a dangerous curve in the road, wate 
had flowed and frozen into a huge sheet of solid ice. As we tore 
down here the wheels lost their grip on the ice, and the lumbery 
vehicle slid sideways towards the edge of the precipice. I ws 
jammed up in the coupé, which was little larger than a good-sizl 
bandbox. I saw the peril; but to have jumped out, as one might do 
from an open sleigh, was an absolute impossibility. Two travelling 
pedlars, Italians, who had been picked up on the way, were in the 
body of the diligence, and they uttered a cry of despair, and male 
a frantic effort to get out. The driver recognised the danget 
instantly, and, with wonderful presence of mind, he lashed the 
leaders into a gallop, keeping them well towards the mountain-sit 
of the road. As the ponderous vehicle swung round, it was poise 
for a moment on two wheels, and the hind part hung over the pret 
pice. As soon as we were dragged into safety, the horses, whi 
had become frightened and restive, were stopped. ‘The Its 
pedlars sprang out; they were as pale as death, and I saw them 
both cross themselves devoutly. I walked back and stood o te 
edge of the precipice. There was a clear fall of over 1000 feet a” § 
needle-rocks. As I gazed into the profound depths I felt that we 
had escaped utter annihilation by the skin of our teeth only, and 
line from Euripides instantly occurred to me, 


‘ How pleasant it is for him who is saved to remember his dangé 
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faving got yyw ga calmed, we proceeded at a less rapid rate, 
h all pe not quite passed, as in many parts the road was 
better than a glacier, and the exercise of great care was 
rired in driving over the ice. 
The sun had set now. ‘The great distances had faded i 
: int 
riolet shadow ; but on the mighty peaks the Alpengluth senna 
and so wonderfully beautiful was the effect, that it almost caminad 
mearthly. It was as if the snowclad mountains had become 
transparent, and through the medium of this transparency shone a 
glowing rose-coloured light. Very graduall this gl i 
away, and purple gloom stol d oe — 
= at : g e up and up, infolding height after 
eight, un at ast the scene was hidden away, and the only salient 
. pale aaron outlines of the mountains as seen 
; Very soon we rattled down the st 
and the crossing of the Simplon wa ; oe pins je ey 
s long journey, and I had get fait accompli. It had been 
was glad of the iol tig “which = a ’ — — 
deal: hi | solitary inn of Brigue 
; — ligt aie and extreme courtesy of the aaiial a 
a on bei — for any drawbacks in the cuisine. 
Rhone Valley, which I ‘nad the opr nap, jennag: Sans San eee 
most favourable atmospheri > pees of seeing under the 
the sun brilliant ; but : reper Soe Sa Sis eee, 
lt ‘oun Yak s the Lake of Geneva was neared, we passed 
goiaen light to clinging mist, th : ’ p 
fae then thidky de . e ist, that thickened to a dense fog. 
and not even a glimpse of ane hel boos, peti inh saiei 
in the town, and ad been seen. I was two days 
Ee ene ha ~ one of the oldest and most picturesque 
tuned my ae “mn the weather was bad also; and so IL 
had taken eighteen a ee del ightful, if rapid, journey that 
travelled nearly all ci eh accomplish, and during which I had 
and crossed 1 Switzerland, through a large part of 
: the Alps twice, b ge p Italy, 
tiul of the Alpine passes ; ’ y two of the most wonderful and beau- 
nlly seenose ; an this in mid-winter, when it is ‘ 
lene d that there is noth _ 
can only say that the b ing to be seen, nothing to interest. 
with the winter snows ber “eutt, sl ny geo aysicgen ges 
e 9 1tte ; . : 
er with me as a memory and —_—" a 













































SONGSTERS OF THE DAY. 





No. III. A Diuettante. 


Can you recall an ode to June 
Or lines to any river 

In which you do not meet ‘ the moon,’ 
And see ‘the moonbeams quiver’ ? 

I’ve heard such songs to many a tune, 
But never yet—no niver— 

Have I escaped that rhyme to ‘ June’ 
Or missed that rhyme to ‘ river.’ 


At times the bard from his refrain 
A moment’s respite snatches, 
The while his over-cudgelled brain 
At some new jingle catches ; 
Yet long from the unlucky moon 
Himself he cannot sever, 
But grasps once more that rhyme to ‘ June,’ 
And seeks a rhyme to ‘ river.’ 


Then let not indolence be blamed 
On him whose verses show it 

By shunning ‘ burdens’ (rightly named 
For reader and for poet), 

For rhymes must fail him late or soon, 
Nor can he deal for ever 

In words whose sound resembles ‘ June,’ 
And assonants of ‘ river.’ 


When ‘loon’’s been used, and ‘ shoon’ and ‘ spoon,’ 
And ‘ stiver’ sounded ‘ stiver,’ 
Think of a bard reduced to ‘ ’coon,’ 
And left alone with ‘ liver’ ! 
Ah, then, how blesséd were the boon! 
How doubly blest the giver, 
Who gave him one rhyme more for ‘ June,’ 
And one more rhyme for ‘ river’ ! 
| GABBLETON TIDY. 
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ART CRAZES AND ART CULTURE. 
By W. L. Courtney. 





Howanrry, like an old-world Saturn, is often devoured of its own 
children, and the most parricidal of its offspring are, perhaps, the 
terms which it invents for its own clearness of thought. They are 
originally mere signs, framed for convenience and despatch, the 
counters of intelligence which men interchange for play or profit. A 
second stage supervenes, in which they become ideas. Then they 
blossom into their third stage, wherein they become the shibboleths 
ofa creed and formule of religion. From dogmas to despotism there 
is no wide interval. When the final development is attained to, the 
last state of poor humanity becomes worse than the first, for it is 
dominated by its terms, just as it is dominated by the State which 
originally it created, and in the hands of which it now lies passive, 
like the clay in the hands of the potter. 

The history of the term ‘ A‘stheticism’ has all the striking 
characteristics of the evolution which we have just sketched. When 
the Greek had to distinguish that which came under the immediate 
cognisance of his senses from that which was implicated in trains of 
thought, he first employed the word ‘ esthetic,’ using ‘ esthesis’ 
to express that faculty of sense by which things ‘ ssthetic’ were 
apprehended. But the word did not long remain at this simple 
stage of meaning. It was too convenient a term not to be pressed 
into the services of philosophy, and Plato’s ‘ zstheton’ and ‘ esthe- 
icon’ meant the whole world of sensible objects—the world as we 
see it and hear it and feel it—the whole range of objects which for 
us constitute the ordinary sphere of life. By a curious twist, a 
certain disparagement was given to the idea, as compared with that 
Supposed higher level attainable by thought and intelligence, the 
Tn = intellectual world which, according to Plato, should be 

' ome. In the modern world, too, Mr. Ruskin would give 
wah <p somewhat depreciatory sense to the word ‘ esthetic,’ for 
em an paradox he denies that our impressions of beauty 
an, po a is merely translating Plato into English, and using 
rua! or ve e equivalent of that which we should rather term ‘sen- 
none *nsuous. But the modern world, though so profoundly 

“ed by Mr. Ruskin, does not consi tentl ith hi d th 
Word ‘wsthetios,’ th a onsistently agree with him, and the 
is held to moa,” ough still having primarily to do with our senses, 
(a8 Mr. Pp - something more in its application to art—to apply 
mental a ynter says, for instance, in his ‘ Lectures on Art’) to our 
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whole sphere of art, with all its studies and models and ideals. and 
as, since the time of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Matthew Armold, toh 
artistic and cultured is one of the prime duties of mankind, gst), 
ticism becomes a religion, with its investiture of sanctity and awe, a 
the dogmas of westhetic prophets are received with the unquestig 
obedience of faith and the uplifted eyes of reverential servility, 
AAstheticism has many phases, some of which are of coup 
obvious and insignificant. The social aspect is by this time toy. 
ably familiar, and is, perhaps, the most trivial ofall. The eng 
for china, the love of old furniture, the rich deep-coloured hang; 
the pomegranates and stiff floral decoration of the Morrisian gehog 
of upholstery, the dadoes, the Venetian glass and the brasg cog). 
scuttles, have all afforded material for easy and harmless satire fy 
some time past. But these fancies have been the common propery 
of artists in every country, and the modern world has probably may 
reasons to be grateful to such manuals as ‘ The Art at Hom 
Series’ and the ‘ Plea for House Decoration.’ Especially is grat. 
tude due to the leaders of fashionable taste when we look at th 
decided improvement visible in the dress of servant-girls. It is 
charming to observe the now prevalent dislike of crude blues ai 
purples among our nursery-maids—though, indeed, a cynic my 
observe that they have not yet desisted from their old loved 
crudely red-coated soldiery. In provincial towns, where the echoes 
are caught of the voice of fashion, the social characteristics d 
sestheticism are the most pronounced of all. Old-fashioned towns, 
it is true, pour their new wine of artistic taste into the old bottle 
of arsenical green and dazzling mauve, with the usual result of sud 
neglect of Nature’s laws. But in towns nearer the centre—i 
academical towns, for instance, which pride themselves on thet 
exclusion from things vulgar and tawdry, and boast their devotiut 


to pure forms of art and an unconventional freedom from the manne & 


and customs of high life—ssthetic hobbies are ridden to death wil 
consistent devotion. Sometimes estheticism is the actual substiil 
for religion ; sometimes it is harmoniously blended with a zealaw 
ritualism ; or else a curious alliance is formed between sceptias 
and artistic crazes, and the matron who dresses her maids int 
mysteries of Pompeian reds and peacock-blues is most careful 
to impede the free development of their tastes by such bondage * 
family-prayers. Academic estheticism, indeed, is perhaps the més 
rabid of all. While the female disciples of the school appest # 
imagine that beauty is incompatible with corsets, the male discipé 


are burdened by the consciousness that they have made 4 study! 


lace and china. They must have all the history of painting 
sculpture at their fingers’ ends, and, in consequence, do not esi 
to prefer the harsh disjointed figures of a Botticelli to the 
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jowing lines of a Titian, and with the solemnity of enthusiasts affirm 
that it is a blessing to the world that the Venus of Milo should be 
githout the encumbrance of arms, ‘ for arms are always ungraceful.’ 
Astheticism, however, as a social force, depends on more im- 

t characteristics than these. It has, for instance, an especial 
literary form of its own. It has an especial style in Art, which, 
though much and passionately assailed, is probably gaining ‘an 
ascendency over our younger painters. And it has certain 
ethical tendencies clearly marked and consciously aimed at, which 
ellide in many points with the moral ideals of the past. 
The artistic style is not one which ought to be lightly criti- 
ised. It is probably only the trained artist who has a right to give 
his opinion on the merits of men like Walter Crane, and Strudwick, 
and, above all, Burne-Jones, and there has been much useless beating 
of the air in this matter on the part of critics who, whether for the 
attack or the defence, have no particular claim to be heard. But 
the literary and the ethical elements in xstheticism appeal to a wider 
range of study, and a man is not rightly debarred from expressing 
his opinion who may not perchance have graduated in artistic ranks.. 
There is now a definite ssthetic literature in poetry and prose. 

If we select a few of the characteristic names at random, we shall 
have such authors as Mr. Symonds, Mr. Pater, Mr. Comyns Carr, 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. D. G. Rossetti, and others who have a certain 
definite style of their own, a trade-mark, as it were, which guaran- 
tees esthetic wares. It is not very easy to define in what this style 
consists, it has so many nuances and shades of expression, which 
differ in the different writers. But the prevalent idea we gain from 
it is that the author makes a distinct attempt to appeal by his writing 
to the ear as well as to the eye. The sentences are intended to 
have a music of their own, a music which ought indeed to be inti- 
mately connected with the meaning which the words express, but 
Which is often found to be independent of it. Like Tennyson’s 
poem, “ Where Claribel low lieth,’ the mere reading of the words 
me an agreeable harmony to the ear, a soothing melody, which 
Gaus Same, whether we attend to the actual meaning or not. 
and aa ought, of course, to help us to understand the meaning, 
nb e best specimens of this style it clearly does, but sometimes, 
B’y enough, the music runs away with the words, and ordinary 
chars people who desire to understand what they read, find an 
ng difficulty, which leads to some uncharitableness to the 
id the easiest method is to take two specimens of this 
.. Writing, which will serve to illustrate its effects. Take first 


this 
‘ ‘ee on translations of Sappho, which will be found amongst 
e's Essays and Studies : 


‘But thou ‘ 
gh the sweet life and colour be saved and renewed, no man can 
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give again in full that ineffable glory and grace as of present godhead, 
subtle breath and bloom of very heaven itself, that dignity of divinity whigh 
informs the most passionate and piteous notes of the unapproachable 
with such grandeur as would seem impossible to such passion. Her isa 
delicious and living music, but here is not—what nowhere can be—the 
of that unimaginable song, with its pauses and redoubled notes and y 
and falls of sound, as of honey dropping from heaven, as of tears and fire and 
seed of life, which though but run over and repeated in thought, pervades thy 
spirit with “‘a sweet possessive pang.” ’ 

In this, which is, as any reader of Swinburne’s prose will g 
a piece of composition on the author’s merely ordinary level, we gy 
the musical style put to its best use, expressing in its cade 
the idea of that ethereal music, which is its subject, giving coloy 
and embodiment in phrases like ‘the echo of that unimagingh 
song, with its pauses and redoubled notes and returns and falls ¢ 
sound’ to the almost intangible quality of the highest poetry, 4 
the same time, when we hear of ‘tears and fire and seed of life’ 
and ‘ honey dropping from heaven,’ we have the little rift within th 
lute, the tendency to vague, meaningless, pleasant-sounding expre 
sions, which is the besetting sin of this style of writing. Still mm 
are we unpleasantly reminded of this flavour when we tum frm 
Swinburne to this passage from Pater’s Studies in the History of tu 
Renaissance, in which he is describing the frieze of the Parthenm: 

‘If one had to choose a single product of Hellenic art, to save int 
wreck of all the rest, one would choose from the “ beautiful multitude” of th 
Panathenaic frieze that line of youths on horses, with their level glances, ther 
proud patient lips, their chastened reins, their whole bodies in exquisit 
service. This colourless unclassified purity of life, with its blending and inte 
penetration of intellectual, spiritual, and physical elements, still folded togethe, 
pregnant with the possibilities ofa whole world closed within it, is the highs 
expression of that indifference, which is beyond all that is relative or partial 


This passage is very characteristic of the school from whit 
it emanates. It seems to require a special glossary of its om, 
and if not that, at least it needs a second and a third pernst | 
and that is a severe demand to make on any reader. So 
of its expressions are, indeed, defensible, although somewhat ® 
condite. ‘The body in exquisite service’ is probably a 
tion of Plato’s language about the body, in which he 
it xaAx brnpecia,—a translation which is rather better than t 
original; ‘chastened reins’ is, perhaps, a reminiscence of 
Prayer-book version of the Psalms, ‘my reins chasten me 
night season,’ though the use of the word ‘ reins’ in such a conte 
involves a dangerous ambiguity ; and ‘ unclassified purity, tho 
at first sight what is academically termed an ‘ oxymoron, 18 & 
by what follows to mean that purity which cannot be class 
either intellectual, spiritual, or physical. But when we get # 
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difference, which is beyond all that is relative or partial,’ we feel 
ihat either the author is too refined to be explicit, or that he is car- 
“ied away by the flow of the sentence to the verge of the meaningless. 

It may, of course, be urged that literature can legitimately try 
to express the weird effect of a sonata of Beethoven, an effect which 
is spoilt by too minute an inquiry into the exact meaning of the 

e; but even if this were a legitimate office of prose (and it 
certainly is open to grave question), a brief contrast with the mag- 
nificent prose of Milton and Burke makes us feel that ssthetic 
literature has some of the hues of decay and death which, delicate 
and beautiful though they are, are not therefore to be praised as a 
cherished possession of a developing nationality. If there be one 
more precious characteristic of literature than another, it is sanity ; 
and there is a dangerous lack of sanity, of masterful reticence and 
self-control, in the mellifluence of this esthetic style. 

But, after all, the main question with regard to any particular 
school, or class of tenets, is not merely literary but ethical. What 
is the ethical aspect of wstheticism? How does it affect men’s 
views of the ideal of life, of happiness, of relative duties, of the 
social order? The answer to these questions is hampered with a 
peculiar difficulty, because there is no point on which professors of 
esthetics more strongly insist than the necessary independence of 
the esthetic and the ethical aim. The main question about ethics, 
they say, is what should a man do; what should he be; how should 
he play his part in the economy of social life? But the main ques- 
tion of esthetics is quite different from this. It asks, what cana 
man do, not what he ought to do; what can he produce, not what 
he is. Armed with such a distinction, there is no accusation 
of illogicality which is too strong to be poured upon one who 
confuses the two realms. Ifa man asks the somewhat natural ques- 
tion, Does your wxsthetic fashion make a man the better citizen ? 
he is at once met with the charge of confusion of ideas, of cross 
division, of hideous irrelevancy, and one knows not what beside. 

The fact, however, remains that it is practically impossible 
to set seriously before one’s ideas the motto of ‘Art for Art’s sake,’ 


. Without making it in some way or other the model of one’s practice 


in ordinary life. And directly our ssthetic rule leaves the studio 
and appeals no more to the purely perceptive eye and intellectual 
iPPrehension—directly it comes into our daily existence as some pat- 
“rn or ideal of excellence, then it becomes the subject of ethical 
iquiry and subordinates itself to the questions of practical moralists. 
oo must come over the borders and merge itself 
ioe, nary vital activities is clear to any one a priort who argues 

thi unity and solidarity of human interests and actions. That 
“an ° 80, in point of fact, is clear to any one @ posteriori who 
ts esthetic people among his friends. The prominent ten- 
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dencies of a school are seen in their clearest, because most ¢ 
rated, form in the persons of younger disciples, who have neithe 
the reticence nor the experience of the master; and who does not 
know something of the drooping head, as of a snowdrop in an inelp. 
ment shower, the long poetic locks, the weary intonation, the fadeg 
activities, the fondness for certain adjectives, the effeminate articy. 
lation of the enthusiastic esthete ? 

What is the moral aspect of wstheticism? It is almost ungn, 
cious to insist in detail on such matters in the case of men whose 
practice is almost uniformly better than their theory. Yet if we 
may venture to formulate the indictment, their ethical theory ig, 
species of vapid epicureanism: epicureanism, because it promi 
gates pleasure as the end of life; vapid, because it hardly admits 
the limitation to pleasure, which Epicurus was bold to avow. Its 
professors never seem to realise the exact nature of the forces 
and impulses to which they appeal. It is the doctrine of 
Aristippus the Cyrenaic, without the excuse of a Southern blood 
and an African extraction. It alternately venerates and fears the 
body; it includes Swinburne in its ranks, and yet has not 
the vigorous animalism which throbs in his verse; it preaches 
‘pulsating moments of intense consciousness,’ and is careful to 
qualify them as ‘ exquisite’ and ‘solemn,’ as if to deprecate the obvious 
sensualism ; it is sensuous, yet dreads to be considered fleshly; it 
is disembodied in a Marzials, and bare body without soul in Poems 
and Ballads. One might, indeed, say more, for sesthetic morals, as 
any historian of philosophy knows, tend to erase the clear distine- 
tion between right and wrong; because, to the ssthetic vision, 
| good and evil are indifferent, the only difference being between that 
| which is beautiful, whether in a Borgia or a Thomas a Kempis, 
and that which is ugly, whether in a Hetaira or a Methodist par- 
son. Better far than this, the shallow yet frank tenets of the mus- 
cular school, created by Kingsley and murdered by the author of 
Guy Livingstone, the echoes of which still survive in some of the 
erotic dithyrambs of Rhoda Broughton. 
| There is a sentence in a recently-published essay of one of the 
| Slade professors, Mr. Sidney Colvin, which really puts the matter 
in a nutshell. Mr. Colvin, who is a prominent advocate of the 
school in question, in arguing with ‘the Philistines,’ says, ‘ Thet 
prepossession is this, that to be healthy is the first and only duty 
of man.’ Nothing could be truer. To him who is a Philistine m 
this sense, healthiness, that is, sanity, whether in matters spiritual 
or artistic or ethical, is a supreme ideal. He is content to fall or 
triumph on this sole issue; and it is because estheticism violates 
the canons of sanity and health that he dares to predict that it wil 
be the shortest-lived and most transitory of all the strange phe- 
nomena which have appeared in this sorely-vexed century. 
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TRICKED AND TRACKED. 
An Adbenture in Paris. 


By Mary Marx-Lemon. 





Part I. TRICKED. 


Ir is now some years ago since an incident occurred in my life, 
shich may possibly prove interesting to those who, like myself, 
are too easily imposed upon; and although, by the recital, I hold 
myself open to the ridicule of the mind masculine, which, by its 
own showing, is never duped or deceived by impostors, yet, in 
order to warn those of my own sex who are more readily wrought 
upon, I will narrate, as nearly as I can, a strange adventure 
ghich befell me during the winter of 1869. 

I am the wife of an English officer, and, at the time of which 
I write, was residing in Paris. Late in June, my husband had 
received orders to be in readiness to sail with his regiment for C. 
the following month; but, as his absence was not likely to be of 
long duration, I had decided not to accompany him, and had 
determined to make Paris my head-quarters during the time of our 
enforced separation. 

The preparations for his departure had to be pressed forward 
with all expedition, and, as is so often the case when time is 
valuable, every possible difficulty seemed to crop up to hinder the 
progress of our work. 

The culminating point at last arrived, when my husband’s body- 
servant fell suddenly ill, and sent in his resignation the very week 
they were expecting to start. We at once made inquiries on all 
sides for a man competent of filling the vacant post. In this instance 
fortune favoured us. Just as we were beginning to despair of suc- 
cess, a Frenchman, who spoke very tolerable English, applied for the 
situation; and his references being satisfactory, we hastily engaged 
him, heartily glad to have brought an unpleasant affair to so fortu- 
hate a conclusion. | 

Although I had many friends residing in Paris, I had no near 
relations I could ask to remain with me during my temporary exile ; 
my husband’s people all lived in Ireland, and, with the exception of 
— scattered cousins, my only existing relative was one brother 
id — younger than myself), to whom I was greatly attached, 
ri or years past had been a source of constant anxiety to me 

y Teason of his wild and reckless manner of living. My husband 
2 et him in numerous difficulties, but his patience had 
become exhausted; and he had had to tell my brother 
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plainly and decisively, that only in case of extremity, such gg ‘ 
illness which should really incapacitate him from work, op 
some such urgent cause, would he supply him again with pecuy; 
help. Several letters passed between them at this period ; then 
lowed an interval of silence, which had remained unbroken Up to the 
time of which I write. This naturally caused me much unegg; 
at times ; but I could only hope he had at length felt the necessity 
of putting his shoulder to the wheel, and was striving to regain th, 
good name he had lost by his own foolish conduct. 

Time passed slowly away. Many of my friends had returned 
England for the winter, and I was more than ever alone; my husbanj 
had now been gone some months, and, although his letters began tj 
breathe a vague hope of his return, I knew some time must yet elapy 
before we should meet again. One evening (I remember it was the 
22d of January), I was sitting by myself, vainly trying to go 
interested in the book I was reading, when a note was brought m 
by one of the servants of the hotel, who said the bearer was wait 
ing my reply. The letter was neatly folded, and addressed in 4 
woman’s handwriting to ‘The Lady of Captain Ralph Branscombe; 
and was marked ‘ Private.’ It was, however, rather a strange 


looking document ; and breaking the seal in a spirit of curiosity, ] 
read the following : 


‘Madame,—I write this to you on behalf of your brother, 
Monsieur Richard Willoughby, who lies at this house, dying. Would 
you see him alive, you must come at once—without hesitation. 
Madame, the poor gentleman is very sick—sick to death in mind 
and body; for he lies in fear of arrest, and worse than arrest, even 
in his dying state. He prays you ask your husband to assist him, 
as he promised, in this his last sore strait. No one but Captain 
Branscombe may accompany you, or know of your errand ; you must 
bring with you fifty pounds in gold, if possible. English money 
will do, but not notes. Your escort will only be a little child, bu 
he knows every turn of the way you will have to traverse. Come 0 
foot—to drive might excite suspicion. Monsieur repeats, no oe 
but ‘‘ Ralph” may come with you; he is too ill to write anything 
more than his name, which I enclose.’ 


Here followed a few directions about the way we were to take 
and an injunction to bring the letter to guide myself with. The 
the name ‘ Marie Toisseau.’ Enclosed was a scrap of paper bear 
ing my brother’s signature, which I at once saw was genuine. 

I turned cold as I finished the perusal of this letter, but, com 
manding my voice as well as I was able, I bade the servant send 
the bearer to me at once. I was not left long in suspense; the 
door of the salon soon reopened, and a little figure appeared 0 
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the threshold. A fragile-looking boy, about eleven years of age, 
jressed in a dark-blue blouse, which hung loosely about him, and 
wearing on his head a red knitted fisherman’s cap, which was pulled 
down low on his forehead—a boy whose pale face was lighted up 
with large dark eyes, their long drooping lashes sweeping his deli- 
eate cheeks. He shut the door softly behind him, and gave a swift 
searching glance around the room ; then, as though abashed by my 
presence, he stood with downcast eyes, and his hands loosely folded 
before him, awaiting my questioning. 

‘My boy,’ I said, addressing him in French, ‘ can you conduct 
me to this gentleman who is so ill ?’ 

Again his dark eyes wandered round the room, as though to 
reassure himself that we were alone, and then he replied softly in 
English, though with a foreign accent, 

‘Surely, madame, I will; but it must be with all speed, or it 
will be a lost journey.’ 

Telling him to wait for me where he was, I left the roum, and 
hastened to prepare for my expedition. My heart sank within me 
at the idea of venturing out into the night with no other protector 
than the little child waiting below; but I nerved myself to perform. 
the duty I felt had fallen across my path, and made up my mind to 
act as became a soldier’s wife—fearlessly. I had about thirty 
sovereigns in my possession, as it happened; and making up the 
sum required as nearly as I could in French money, I placed it 
carefully in a small bag, which I hung on my arm. Dressing myself in 
a dark bonnet and travelling cloak, I descended quietly to my 
apartment, without giving intimation of my departure to any one. 
The child stood precisely as I had left him, with the light falling 
on his pale face, and his hands loosely locked in one another. I 
told him I was ready to start, and walked to the table by which I 
had been sitting to get the letter the woman had written, and which 
had caused me so much anxiety. 

The boy then approached me, and, taking my hand in his cold 
ey. Said, in a whisper, as his piteous eyes filled with tears : 
Madame, the gentleman bade me say to you, for the love of 
faven, and for the sake of your dead mother, bring the money.’ 
I showed him the little sac I carried under my cloak, and he 
he Satisfied ; we then left the hotel silently, scarcely noticed by 
¢ servants busied about the entrance-hall. Once out in the open 
ar, I seemed to breathe more freely ; but my heart was too heavy 
°F Speaking, and we pursued our way in silence. 
me on noise of the traffic, the lights of the shops streaming across 
<b and the number of foot-passengers passing and repassing 
mt ered me at first, all unaccustomed as I was to walking 
gh the streets so late; but we pressed steadily on through 
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the ever-changing crowd, and people seemed too intent on their ow, 
business to take much heed of two wayfarers like ourselves. Afte, 
a time we turned into a less frequented part of the town, and th 
lights became less brilliant and the streets more deserted. §yq. 
denly the boy stopped, and seemed uncertain as to which road hg 
should take. He paused a moment; then, turning to me, said: 

‘Madame, I fear I have missed my way a little; but my mothe 
told me she would give some directions in her letter: will madame 
give it me that I may right myself?’ 

Without thinking, I handed him his mother’s letter ; and, stand. 
ing beneath a neighbouring lamp, he read over slowly the directions 
contained in the note; then, holding it still open in his hand, he 
resumed his walk, referring to it every now and then, as though 
still in doubt as to our whereabouts. There was a certain mysteri- 
ous quiet about the neighbourhood we were in that preyed upon my 
spirits—a certain silence I could not fathom; and my courage be. 
gan to flag strangely as we continued our lonely road. I experienced 
a sensation of intense relief therefore when my young guide stopped 
suddenly before a tall dark house in a quiet street, and I listened 
eagerly for an answer to his gentle tap at the closed door. A voice 
from within asked softly, in French, ‘ How fares it, my son?’ and, 
in English, the boy answered, ‘ Safely and fairly; open the door.’ 
The door was then unbarred and opened without the least noise, 
just wide enough to admit us; and we entered a hall lighted bya 
small lamp held by a tall woman poorly clad. The flickering flame 
of the lamp gave forth so dim a light that I could not distinguish 
her features, and she spoke in a voice scarcely above a whisper. | 
inquired eagerly for my brother, and begged her to conduct me to 
him at once. She shook her head sadly, and then said: . 

‘Ah, madame, your coming may do great things for him; you 
will be able to ease the poor mind that runs on nothing but money, 
money, day and night, without ceasing.’ 

She barred the door by which we had entered, and then preceded 
me up a broken staircase, the boy following us with the feeble oil 
lamp. The house sounded hollow, and our footsteps echoed drearily 
as we went. Presently we stopped before the door of a room which 
I imagine to have been at the back of the house, and the womal, 
entering first, beckoned me to follow her. 

In one corner of a large almost empty apartment was 4 bed, 
shrouded by thick dark curtains; in the grate a low charcoal fir 
was burning. I made at once for the corner where the bed was 
and was about to undraw the curtains which concealed from 0Y 
view the poor boy I had come so mysteriously to visit. Suddenly 
from behind me a cloth was tied tightly over the whole of my face, 
& strange burning sense of suffocation overspread my senses, and 
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nothing more; all was silence, darkness, a hideous blank, 
pacman bedroom at the Hotel de L., with my head 
yhing strangely and a benumbed sensation pervading my whole 
‘ame. My maid, an English doctor with whom I was slightly ac- 
sainted, and another doctor who was a stranger to me, were 
snxiously watching for my return to consciousness. It was quite 
light, and the sun was shining into the room. As one by one the 
events of the preceding night rose before my mind, I was utterly at 
s loss to imagine how I had been rescued from that horrible house 
and brought back to the hotel in safety. 

The story was soon told. The night-porter, coming on duty at 
one o'clock, had found me lying on the steps leading to the side- 
door of the hotel, which opened into an unfrequented passage or 
street. Finding I was unconscious, he had summoned the day- 
porter, who was waiting for him, to render assistance, and this 
man, knowing me by sight, identified me as a lady staying in the 
hotel. He at once roused the house. My maid (who was waiting 
up for me, wondering and alarmed at my prolonged absence) speedily 
procured the services of two medical men from the adjoining 
neighbourhood, and they had since been using every method to re- 
store me to consciousness, when I might perchance unfold the mys- 
tery of my strange return. 

There was no trace of any violence having been used, nor any 
proof by which they could discover where I had been. The only 
thing they found upon me, which was not my own, was a handker- 
chief tightly clasped in my hand, on which were embroidered my 
brother Richard’s initials, and which I at once recognised as having 
been worked by me some years previously for my unhappy brother. 
The money had, of course, all been taken ; also the rings, brooch, 
and locket I had worn. My wedding-ring was left, and the bag in 
which I had put the money was still hanging from my arm. 

As soon as I was able I told the doctors all I could remember 
ofthe past u.zut’s experiences, and, at the conclusion of the recital, 
they both advised me to put the matter into the hands of the police. 
Tentreated that this might be done as privately as possible; my 
brother’s name being so much mixed up in the affair, that outsiders 
— most probably be led to believe that he was an accomplice in 

¢ robbery, though in my own mind I felt certain he was more 


sinned against than sinning. 


: = sergeant of police who waited on me showed great interest 
“s 4 ee but I could plainly see that, notwithstanding all 
“al = his suspicions pointed at once to my brother as chief 
the “ee € case. I could swear to the signature being genuine ; 
wna erchief, too, I recognised. Alas, it really seemed only 

ain that my brother had at all events been the companion 
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even if he were not more criminally concerned in the dark transaction 
The Parisian police made every effort ta trace the offenders, bat 
in vain; house after house was searched in the quarter to which] 
believed myself to have been taken, but no trace of the woman » 
child could be found. And so for a time the matter dropped. 


Part II. TRAcKED. 


Two years passed, and the night of my strange adventure jp 
Paris had become almost like a dream to me. We left France afte 
my husband’s return from abroad, and, on his quitting the army, we 
took up our residence in London. I had meanwhile received severg) 
letters from my brother, written from the Cape, and, in answer to 
one I wrote him in reference to the robbery, he replied with the 
most solemn assertions of his entire ignorance of the transaction, 
I believed him; my husband was silent on the subject, and I felt 
thankful the Cape was so far off. We seldom referred to the cir. 
cumstances before recorded, for I could not bear to recall the horrors 
of that evening in the dark desolate house. 

One morning, however, I was startled by my husband saying 
suddenly, as he looked up from a letter he was reading, 

‘I say, Madge, they think they have found a clue at last to your 
Parisian exploit; read that.’ 

He passed me over an official-looking letter, and I read what 


follows : 
‘Bureau de Police, Paris. 
‘To Captain BRANSCOMBE. 


‘Monsieur,—We believe we have in custody the boy who acted 
so prominent a part in the robbery committed on Madame your wife 
in January 1869. He is concerned in an affair which bears a close 
resemblance to the one in which your lady was the victim. Will she 
come herself and, if she can, identify him, and thus help to clear 
up a matter which has long puzzled us all ? 

(Signed) ‘C.' 

._ The thought of proceeding in this case was at first very distaste- 
ful to me ; but so much might be brought to light by my making 
the effort, that I resolved, by Ralph’s advice, to face the disagree 
able task; and, accordingly, we started for Paris that night. — 

I will not enter into the details of the case then under examini 
tion ; suffice to say it was a robbery committed on the wife of 8 
Colonel Styles, under circumstances closely resembling those of which 
I was made the dupe. In this instance, however, a boy had beet 
seized on suspicion, and it was this same boy I was called 0 to 
identify. I had not much difficulty in the matter ; although be 
had altered in the time that had elapsed since that memorable 
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evening, there were still those remarkable eyes, with their long 
drooping lashes, and the pale delicate face, to bear witness to his 
identity ; and without the least hesitation I declared him to be the 
same boy who had guided me to the house where I had been robbed 
on the evening of January 22, 1869. aS 

The boy did not seem at all disconcerted at my recognition, and 
even smiled in a slightly supercilious manner, as though he felt 
himself secure from any discovery resulting from my identification. 
The authorities had been unable, as yet, to elicit any information 
fom him; he baffled all their attempts at questioning him with a 
skill and cunning almost incredible in so young an offender. All at 
once I was surprised at an exclamation from my husband, who 
stood near me : 

‘Good heavens!’ he said half audibly, ‘I believe I see through 
the whole plant ; what a blockhead I was not to have thought of it 
before! But it was neatly planned and carried out, by Jove it was !’ 

He crossed the hall to where Colonel Styles was sitting, and, 
after speaking to him for a few minutes in a low hurried manner, 
he asked leave to call a witness, who he believed might throw some 
light on the matter in hand. Permission having been granted, he 
said, in a loud voice, 

‘The man calling himself Jules Fétier, body-servant to Colonel 
Styles, and now present in this hall, is requested to stand forward.’ 

For the first time since our entrance the boy’s face fell, and he 
looked perplexed and rather dismayed. ‘There was a movement in 
the crowd, as though some one were trying to effect a departure from 
the door; but the attempt being promptly frustrated, I saw them lead 
into the witness-box the French servant who had accompanied my 
husband abroad, but who had left his service on his return to Eng- 
land. After some time passed in making inquiries, and eliciting 
very little from the cautious man before us, he was searched, and 
many letters of his present employer’s were found upon him; alsoa 
pocket-book, which contained memoranda, proving a great deal 
against himself and his two accomplices—his wife and the boy in 
the dock before us. No one else seemed concerned in his fraudulent 
transactions. 

On further search the whole system of his roguery was unfolded 
Plece by piece. He would take service with gentlemen about to 
M vel, imposing on their credulity with false references, and gaining 

er confidence by his well-trained demeanour and intelligent con- 

versation. Once safely out of the country, he would commence his 
nefarious Schemes, and, with the aid of his clever wife and child, 
— them out successfully. Nothing was ever forgotten that could 
“hy desired end. No fraud was started until the details had 

croughly mastered by his accomplices, and the plan well 
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in different ways. 

He had soon found out how matters stood between my husbang 
and brother—partly from his own researches, and partly from 9 ep. 
versation he overheard between his master and a brother officer 
and considering the situation a capital one for practising his system 
upon, he had at once communicated with his wife, and unfolded his 
plans to her, sending her the signature abstracted from one of 
Richard’s letters to act as adecoy; and also the handkerchief whic 
Ralph happened to have taken among his own, to throw suspicion 
on my brother as being accessory to the robbery. 

Before the examination concluded the sergeant, who had beens 
long on the look-out for the perpetrators of the deed, asked my hug. 
band how he had recognised the boy as being the son of his forme 
servant. Ralph laughed slightly as he replied : 

‘I believe I should have made the best detective of you all had 
I been on the spot. I thought I recalled the boy’s features as being 
in some way familiar to me, but could not determine of whom he 
reminded me; however, as he stooped to speak to the warder, the 
mystery was revealed in a moment by a strange stroke of luck.’ 

Turning to the boy, who had lost his courageous air and was 
looking crestfallen and frightened, my husband bade him hold dow 
his head. For the moment he refused; but on the order being 
peremptorily repeated he obeyed reluctantly. 

‘From one side of his head to the other, contrasting strangely 
with his thick dark curls, was a streak of white hair, about half an 
inch wide, which shone like silver in the sunlight; then bidding the 
elder man remove the cap he wore, he bade him also stoop forward, 
which he did, with a muttered exclamation; and there again we saw 
the same strange white band shine out on his closely-cropped head. 

No link seemed wanting to complete the chain of evidence 
against the offenders, and the elder was at length forced to admit 
the proofs were too strong for him to battle against. He begged 
that his wife—to whom he seemed really attached—might be treated 
leniently, as she was slowly but surely dying from cancer ; the state 
ment was afterwards proved to be correct, and the woman was I 
moved to a hospital, where she lingered but a short time. The 
father and son were fully committed for trial, and duly found guilty. 
The sentences imposed upon them were of a severe nature, owing 
the number of accusations brought against them. 

I can only hope that when their term of imprisonment has 
expired, they may find people less easy to impose upon and better 
able to resist their machinations than was ‘the lady of Captain 
‘Ralph Branscombe,’ who fell so easy a prey to their duplicity and 
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Dr. Hans. 


‘Le style c'est Vhomme,’ says Buffon ; but in his own country it is 
not an homme, but a femme, who is acknowledged to write the best 
style, acknowledged too by such authorities as Louis Blanc, Alexandre 
Dumas, Victor Hugo, and others. Nevertheless the style is the 
man, because everything that a man does: is impregnated with his 
individuality. If he has a style at all, he must be somebody; and 
ifhe be somebody, his walk, his billiard-playing, his every move- 
ment, how much more his style, will show the character of the man. 
If you want to know who Dr. Hans is, read his style. But first 
let me introduce you: the doctor is of short stature, coming from 
an aristocratic family, whom he appears, or wishes to appear, not to 
care a straw about—just like Louis Blanc, the red republican, who 
isvery happy, in an unguarded moment, to let it escape his lips that 
he is born a Prince Pozzo di Borgo—of a rather military appearance, 
walking as stiff and straight asa Zundnadelgewehr. His appearance 
is a curious study for the observer, inasmuch as it shows—everything 
shows, as I said above—his double pretension to be a genius and an 
aristocrat, however much he may deny this pretension. Hence very 
small boots, on an extremely small foot, and very neat gloves, always 
scrupulously buttoned, and, at the same time, the proverbial shabby 
hat of a genius in a distrait manner pushed back & la Beethoven. 
His ways are pliant, his manners distinguished, a downright mixtwm 
composttum of aristocratic courtesy to men, and artistic gallantry 
to ladies. But sometimes emanations of abrupt genius appear 
suddenly, which might be taken for eruptions of so-called temper. 
_Now I beg to show you his style. Polite, courteous, distin- 
guished in his manners, witty, amusing when in high spirits, learned 
and deeply interesting when serious, his correspondence, like his con- 
Versation, must attract everybody who is intelligent. 
Dr. Hans is a great musician ; he is not only a great performer, 
Pi 4 most interesting composer, but he is one of the greatest con- 
<n known, and that in itself speaks a world for him. He is besides 
© greatest, the most genial German critic, and has a memory so 
Vast, that, if he had only lived when the first man received certain 
communications which were in their consequences rather damaging to 
posterity, he would tell us, word for word, every note that every bird 
6 Whether the snake rattled with sordini, and in which key the 
ous duet began which ended in chasing humanity from Paradise. 
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Dr. Hans’ existence itself is a contradiction. He ig Gp 
and a German proverb says: Was Hénschen nicht ist, wird Hop, 
nicht werden. This has no reference to the doctor. When he 
to show his nose in public—that is nearly thirty years ago (the dy. 
tor was born on January 8, 1880)—he made what is usually called 
a failure. He was nothing as Hanschen. But what did he gd» 
With an iron will he sat himself down to the piano, and worked gp 
perseveringly and so hard, that soon he overcame every possi) 
difficulty, just as the stammerer Demosthenes did by the side of th 
roaring ocean with stones on his tongue, never giving in until he 
had vanquished even nature, and became the greatest orator of 
his time. Equally glorious was the result for the doctor, and hg 
became the great Hans, shaming the proverb quoted. 

To know the man thoroughly you must learn, that, with g 
much knowledge, he has no patience with mediocrity, that curse of 
humanity; and therefore he enjoys the reputation of a temper 
which nobody dares facing. I have known the man twenty-seven 
years—that is saying more than an ordinary lapse of time—anj 
I have never seen him, even in his greatest rage, smashing 
more windows than there were in the house. Vulgarity and stupidity 
of course enrage him ; but the Odi profanum vulgus et arceo is older 
than our times, and it goes against a noble mind to be patient with 
impudent ignorance or arrogant vulgarity ; and if on such occasions 
he loses his equilibrium, I should think it went much more in his 
favour than otherwise. That he turns up his nose at mediocrity is 
not so much due to the fact of his being born with a turned-up nos, 
as to the circumstance of his unfairly expecting others to be s 
intelligent as he is himself; rather a difficulty, seeing that his 
cranium is so formed that it must contain at least fifty-two ounces of 
brain, nearly the same amount as that of the Emperor Napoleonl, 
and just one ounce less than that of the greatest idiot dissected 
this city at the College of Physicians. 

Dr. Hans has, like every true artist, an unbounded admiration 
for the sex to which neither his father nor himself nor yet his unde, 
the great Baron v. Biilow, belongs. This much-calumniated andal 
the more desired sex he divides into two distinct parts—lcides 
and Bicycles. If I am not wrongly informed, I am afraid he has m 
jedem andern Stidtchen ein anderes Miidchen; but I know that 
another world—I speak here neither of eternity nor of the newspapé 

World, but of another world over the water—he was stared at by 
a lady, who was young and a lady, but nevertheless not a yous 
lady, but a young widow, the most dangerous adversary extant. 
do not exactly know the proper English word to convey the impr 
sion she made on his mind. She stared at him at one of his concerts 
until he could not help remarking her ; she then followed him, with 
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oat ever approaching him one step nearer, from town to town; sat 
in every concert-on the front row, listening and staring, staring and 
listening. You will admit that the most phlegmatic man would by 
and by be drawn into & certain state of excitement by such persever- 
ing, at the same time offensive and defensive, attack. She was evi- 
dently not an icicle, nor was she presumably a bicycle ; hence the 
question, what was she ? what did she want? why this provoking 
silence? If her object was to excite the doctor’s nerves, she fully 
succeeded. Paraphrasing the German proverb, ‘ Age does not shield 
you from folly,’ he wrote to a friend: Pity me, Alter schiitzt vor 
Liebe nicht. That feeling, that impression or ‘agacement, call it 
what you like, drove him for some time out of his senses, and the 
Chickering pianos and the signboard with the name of Chickering 
on it had for some time to bear the brunt of his fast-boiling blood. 
But what has, after all, become of this Liebe, how many more it 


met in the paper-basket, all equally eternal, and all equally ephem- 


eral, I cannot now say. 


I have told you: how the wonderful precision of his mechanism 


is the outgrowth of an inflexible iron will; and you will therefore 
understand that, if he excite your admiration, your wonderment, 
your sincere unbounded respect, you stand before him as before a 
sculptural chef-d’euvre; it is magnificent ; it is marvellous in its 
outlines, in its proportions ; it is perfect, because everything that 
study can do has been accomplished in it ; yet it warms you not: how 
ever high your admiration may go, you pass on from this masterwork 
to another one, and admire that to the same degree, until, in an un- 
guarded moment, a warm hand takes hold of yours, and instantly 
sends the electric spark through all your being: life, warm life— 
there is the secret. : 
The doctor, who in his wonderful criticisms has elevated many 
4 monument to friends, did so only very lately, on the occasion of 
Rubinstein’s Nero being performed at the Hamburg theatre. But 
friends, of course, never owe you any gratitude for kindness received, 
all praise and eulogy to the highest degree being only the critic’s 
“duty. Occasionally—it is impossible to deny it—he has kicked, 
and kicked so hard, as a man of his wit and energy can kick. 
et he may depend with equal certainty upon the hatred of 
@ kicked, as upon the forgetfulness of the praised. I will pre- 
Sently tell you about some of those whom he has kicked. Allow 
me, only for one moment, to indulge in a parenthesis concerning 
my own experience in the matter. 
: hie in the year 1848. A journalist, who had a great repu- 
he lenna—M. G. Saphir—was the editor of a paper called 
; morist, and had given me full power, in fact, full orders, to 


a oo wonder-child—an inept talentless being—the daugh- 
. I, . 
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ter of the Court milliner, who not only provided the headgear for th, 
ladies, but even the headgear for their husbands. By hook gn 
crook and intrigue, like so many other flagorneurs, that woman hag 
brought her ‘ Stanzerl’ to Court ; and, although the child was why 
the Austrian dialect calls a ‘Trottel,’ or as English would say an imbe. 
cile, she contrived to press her upon society and upon a certain seryile 
part of the press—and what part of the press was not servile jp 
Austria under the K. K. Hofcensur ?—so that the tedious piano-han. 
mering girl threatened to become a land nuisance. When Saphir 
told me to go for her, without mentioning her name, I improved the 
opportunity; and, speaking about Tartary and a concert in the 
-harem of the Chan at Baktshi-Sarai, I made an exact portrait 
of the girl, so much so, that the illustrious mother brought ap 
action against me; and although I had by no means transgressed 
the law, entering in no manner or way into her private life, not even 
mentioning her name, I was on Saturday, March 11, condemned ty 
be imprisoned for the term of three months, a judgment against 
which I at once appealed. On Monday, March 18, just as I was 
going to see my lawyer about the proceedings to be taken, the 
revolution broke out. At two o’clock of the same day there was 
not one window unbroken in the very courthouse where, but forty- 
-eight hours before, I had received an official acknowledgment of my 
hopeful talent. Being a student in the university, at half-past two 
I was one of the deputation sent to the Emperor to express the 
people’s wishes; at a quarter-past eight in the evening Prince 
Clemens Metternich, the despot of his time, was told by the Arch- 
duchess Sophie, the mother of the present Emperor, that he was 
the stumbling-block of the whole country, and his resignation, given 
there and then, sealed the fate of the old monarchy. The nett 
day National Guard and free press were granted; on Wednesday 
the Constitution was given, and Austria was free. The effect which 
my condemnation produced was to put me in the light of a victim 
-of despotism, and that of course constituted me a title which, m 
such excited times, was but too easily exaggerated into makings 
hero of a young man who simply had had his fun with a talentless 
impostor, that hateful being, so sweetly hypocritical and so savage 
the same time. 

To return to the doctor. Moperl drove him wild one day. Who 
is Moperl? Moperl is a lecturer. He is the son of a literary 
man whose works are no chefs-d’euvre, but still are not without 
merit, the most tedious among them being his son. Moper! bss 
received little spoiling at the hands of Nature. Short and thick 
and squinting, he tried to give himself the air of an Englishmal by 
adopting mutton-chop whiskers, and squaring the few stragglers 

hair left over his brainless head with gum, on solemn occasions even 
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rith glae, 80 as to cover what otherwise would look like & genou, as 
the French call it. Moperl having taken it into his head that to 
ok like an Englishman, be synonymous with looking an English 
gentleman, put himself under the patronage of a lady somewhat con- 
nected with an old cloth trade, and she took him, and now she 
thinks the greatest man in England is the father of her children. 
Happy man ! Although through this connection he obtained what 
he thought to be an appearance, he looks not so much like young 
Chloé but like an old Clo’; and if, as a lecturer, he could have had 
any success, it would certainly not be attributable to his influencing 
the public too favourably by his looks. Dr. Hans, ignorant of all 
these details, saw wn beaw matin Moperl arriving at his residence 
with a big volume under his arm, and, submitting that it was a 
lecture on music, he begged to be allowed to hear Dr. Hans’ opinion 
on it; since he intended, for the furtherance of art in the country 
and for the instruction of his audience, to give this lecture, with 
musical illustrations by the learned doctor himself, for which he 
offered an engagement. The doctor, believing in the straightfor- 
wardness of the transaction, declared himself willing to support the 
enterprise ; the conditions were agreed, and he volunteered much of i 
his advice and valuable experience. As a title he suggested the 
following : ‘ Aristoteles says that music is only good as a seasoning 
of poetry,’ the very thesis sustained by one of our greatest musical 
revolutionaries and self-styled prophets. 

Of course the doctor supposed his codperation to be demanded 
in a bond-fide performance, and fixed a trial, a sort of rehearsal, 
quite ready to aid as best he could. But what was his horror when, 
after his introductory improvisation on the piano, he found that the 
lecturer was unable to pronounce the title which the doctor in his 
steady, firm, clearly legible hand had traced! Amazed, before all, 
at the ignorance of aman who comes before the public as a lec- 
turer and seems not even to know the name of Aristoteles, he re- 
monstrated with him, at first in low tones, showing him how clearly 
t was written, when, lo and behold! he found out that the reason 
why the supposed lecturer did not pronounce the name was simply, 
that he could not read! There was a farce! Of course anybody 
else would have laughed at the discovery—might have treated it 
0 a joke. Not so the doctor! Taking his point of view from 
1 - highest stand, he abused the impostor in expressions not exactly 
| - amentary—for instance, calling him an Hsel, which is evidently 
‘ — and undeserved offence offered to the patient hard- 
k ae — with which the impostor had no right to be compared a 
y a A up to him in the bluest of rages, the doctor instantly ib 
f & Man . connection, and, declining to have anything to do with Hii 

W40 could only murder the subject so dear to the doctor’s 
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heart—music—emptied the whole dictionary of his wrath ix Fre 
English, and German words at the stupefied Moperl. Thus wy 
he appeased with blood.’ But Moperl, if he is an ignoramys ae 
an Esel, is a genius of effrontery. ‘ Esel,’ he cried, “wie heise 9 
I am at the top of the tree.. Have you ever seen an Esé] 
top of a tree?’ And far from admitting the ‘evidence that he wy 
an unmasked impostor, far from hiding his shame in the remotig 
corner of the world, he went about crowing, 


‘ He’s jealous of me, 
*Cause I’m at the top of the tree !’ 
Such is the course of the world. Know nothing—dare everything’ | 
you will find some fools to believe in you... . | a 
The only other outbreak of his indignation of which I kno! 


and that even a very quiet one, was when a Centaur, I belign ed 


even a Scotsman, made an appearance on a German stage whik - 
Dr. Hans was leading the orchestra, and, pretending that his hor: 
was frightened by the brass in the band, requested that the dodgy 
should change the music to softer strains, in order to accommodgy 
the Bucephalus. Ofcourse the doctor told him that a circus gnid pg’ 
a theatre was the proper place for breaking in a horse ; but overthig 
seemingly perfectly logical retort such a fuss was made that it wy 
decided that the possessor ofthe horse full of vice and the voice fal 
of hoarse tones could not, should not, would not exist in the sam 
city with the doctor of anti-equestrian principles; so the latter, 
who has any amount of high influences at his fingers’ ends, lef 
‘the horse and its rider’ in possession of the provincial floor, and 
was instantly appointed by a neighbouring sovereign to the same 
position that in olden times, at the Austrian Court, Count Amat 
used to hold, with the title of ‘ Musikgraf,’ superintending all the 
military and civil bands in the country as well as the Court concerts. 
It will therefore be seen that if the doctor loses sometimes his 
temper, the provocation is nearly always arrogance and ignorante; 
and surely it is not everybody’s business patiently to submit 
impostors in the concert-hall, or to Adonises on the stage. People 
are but too much inclined to say, ‘O, every genius is mad!’ Bit 
will you kindly take into consideration that a genius is a man wid 
can do what millions cannot accomplish; and you demand that he 
should do even his extraordinary feats in the ordinary red-tape way? 
Of course he resembles the man whom you call mad, so far as 
do things in an out-of-the-way manner. The difference is m 
the one or the other aims at and accomplishes ; look at thst, 
do not stop at trifling customs to misjudge a great man becals? 


he does not wa'k or dress like a man who has nothing else tot 
of. MICHEL ANGELO. 





